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THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON 


By Bertrand RussELt, F.R.S. 


HEN we compare our age with that of (say) 
George I, we are conscious of a profound 
change of intellectual temper, which has been 
followed by a corresponding change of the 
tone of politics. In a certain sense the outlook of two 
hundred years ago may be called “ rational,” and that which 
is most characteristic of our time may be called “ anti- 
rational.” But I want to use these words without implying 
a complete acceptance of the one temper or a complete 
rejection of the other. Moreover, it is important to remember 
that political events very frequently take their colour from 
the speculations of an earlier time: there is usually a con- 
siderable interval between the promulgation of a theory and 
its practical efficacy. English politics in 1860 were dominated 
by the ideas expressed by Adam Smith in 1776; German 
politics today are a realization of theories set forth by Fichte 
in 1807; Russian politics since 1917 have embodied the 
doctrines of the Communist Manifesto, which dates from 
1848. To understand the present age, therefore, it is 
necessaty to go back to a considerably earlier time. 

A widespread political doctrine has, as a rule, two very 
different kinds of causes. On the one hand, there are intel- 
lectual antecedents : men who have advanced theories which 
have grown, by development or reaction, from previous 
theories. On the other hand, there are economic and political 
circumstances which predispose people to accept views that 
minister to certain moods. These alone do not give a 
complete explanation when, as too often happens, intellectual 
antecedents are negl. zted. In the particular case that concerns 
us, various sections of the post-war world have had certain 
grounds of discontent which have made them sympathetic 
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to a certain general philosophy invented at a much earlier 
date. I propose first to consider this philosophy, and then 
to touch on the reasons for its present popularity. 

The revolt against reason began as a revolt against 
reasoning. In the first half of the eighteenth century, while 
Newton tuled men’s minds, there was a widespread belief 
that the road to knowledge consisted in the discovery of 
simple general laws, from which conclusions could be drawn 
by deductive ratiocination. Many people forgot that Newton’s 
law of gravitation was based upon a century of careful 
observation, and imagined that general laws could be dis- 
covered by the light of nature. There was natural religion, 
natural law, natural morality, and so on. These subjects were 
supposed to consist of demonstrative inferences from self- 
evident axioms, after the style of Euclid. The political out- 
come of this point of view was the doctrine of the Rights of 
Man, as preached during the American and French 
Revolutions. 

But at the very moment when the Temple of Reason 
seemed to be nearing completion, a mine was laid by which, 
in the end, the whole edifice was blown sky-high. The man 
who laid the mine was David Hume. His Treatise of Human 
Nature, published in 1739, has as its sub-title “An attempt 
to introduce the experimental method of reasoning into 
moral subjects.” This represents the whole of his intention, 
but only half of his performance. His intention was to 
substitute observation and induction for deduction from 
nominally self-evident axioms. In his temper of mind he was 
a complete rationalist, though of the Baconian rather than the 
Aristotelian variety. But his almost unexampled combination 
of acuteness with intellectual honesty led him to certain 
devastating conclusions: that induction is a habit without 
logical justification, and that the belief in causation is little 
better than a superstition. It followed that science, along 
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with theology, should be relegated to the limbo of delusive 
hopes and irrational convictions. 

In Hume, rationalism and scepticism existed peacefully 
side by side. Scepticism was for the study only, and was to 
be forgotten in the business of practical life. Moreover, 
practical life was to be governed, as far as possible, by those 
vety methods of science which his scepticism impugned. 
Such a compromise was only possible for a man who was in 
equal parts a philosopher and a man of the world; there is 
also a flavour of aristocratic toryism in the reservation of an 
esoteric unbelief for the initiated. The world at large refused 
to accept Hume’s doctrines in their entirety. His followers 
rejected his scepticism, while his German opponents empha- 
sized it as the inevitable outcome of a merely scientific and 
rational outlook. Thus, as the result of his teaching, British 
philosophy became superficial, while German philosophy 
became anti-rational—in each case from fear of an unbearable 
agnosticism. European thought has never recovered its 
previous whole-heartedness ; among all the successors of 
Hume, sanity has meant superficiality, and profundity has 
meant some degree of madness. In the most recent discussions 
of the philosophy appropriate to quantum physics, the old 
debates raised by Hume are still proceeding. 

The philosophy which has been distinctive of Germany 
begins with Kant, and begins as a reaction against Hume. 
Kant was determined to believe in causality, God, im- 
mortality, the moral law, and so on, but perceived that 
Hume’s philosophy made all this difficult. He therefore 
invented a distinction between “pure” reason and 
“ practical” reason. “ Pure” reason was concerned with 
what could be proved, which was not much; “ practical ” 
reason was concerned with what was necessary for virtue, 
which was a great deal. It is, of course, obvious that “ pure ” 
reason was simply reason, while “practical” reason was 
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prejudice. Thus Kant brought back into philosophy the 
appeal to something recognized as outside the sphere of 
theoretical rationality, which had been banished from the 
schools ever since the rise of scholasticism. 

More important even than Kant, from our point of view, 
was his immediate successor Fichte, who, passing over from 
philosophy to politics, inaugurated the movement which has 
developed into National Socialism. But before speaking of 
him there is mote to be said about the conception of “ reason.” 

In view of the failure to find an answer to Hume, 
“reason ” can no longer be regarded as something absolute, 
any departure from which is to be condemned on theoretical 
grounds. Nevertheless, there is obviously a difference, and 
an important one, between the frame of mind of (say) the 
philosophical radicals and such people as the early Moham- 
medan fanatics. If we call the former temper of mind 
reasonable and the latter unreasonable, it is clear that there 
has been a growth of unreason in recent times. 

I think that what we mean in practice by reason can be 
defined by three characteristics. In the first place, it relies 
upon persuasion rather than force; in the second place, it 
seeks to persuade by means of arguments which the man 
who uses them believes to be completely valid; and in the 
third place, in forming opinions, it uses observation and 
induction as much as possible and intuition as little as possible. 
The first of these rules out the Inquisition ; the second rules 
out such methods as those of British war propaganda, which 
Hitler praises on the ground that propaganda “ must sink its 
mental elevation deeper in proportion to the numbers of the 
mass whom it has to grip”; the third forbids the use of 
such a major premise as that of President Andrew Jackson 
apropos of the Mississippi, “‘the God of the Universe 
intended this great valley to belong to one nation,” which 
was self-evident to him and: his hearers, but not easily 
demonstrated to one who questioned it. 
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THE REVOLT AGAINST REASON 


Reliance upon reason, as thus defined, assumes a certain 
community of interest and outlook between oneself and one’s 
audience. It is true that Mrs. Bond tried it on her ducks, 
when she cried “ come and be killed, for you must be stuffed 
and my customers filled”; but in general the appeal to 
reason is thought ineffective with those whom we mean to 
devour. Those who believe in eating meat do not attempt 
to find arguments which would seem valid to a sheep, and 
Nietzsche does not attempt to persuade the mass of the 
population, whom he calls “the bungled and botched.” 
Nor does Marx try to enlist the support of capitalists. As 
these instances show, the appeal to reason is easier when 
power is unquestioningly confined to an oligarchy. In 
eighteenth-century England, only the opinions of aristocrats 
and their friends were important, and these could always be 
ptesented in a rational form to other aristocrats. As the 
political constituency grows larger and more heterogeneous, 
the appeal to reason becomes more difficult, since there are 
fewer universally conceded assumptions from which agree- 
ment can start. When such assumptions cannot be found, 
men ate driven to rely upon their own intuitions ; and since 
the intuitions of different groups differ, reliance upon them 
leads to strife and power politics. 

Revolts against reason, in this sense, are a recurrent 
phenomenon in history. Early Buddhism was reasonable ; 
its later forms, and the Hinduism which replaced it in India, 
were not. In ancient Greece the Orphics were in revolt 
against Homeric rationality. From Socrates to Marcus 
Aurelius, the prominent men in the ancient world were, in 
the main, rational ; after Marcus Aurelius, even the conserva- 
tive Neo-Platonists were filled with superstition. Except in 
the Mohammedan world, the claims of reason remained in 
abeyance until the eleventh century; after that, through 
scholasticism, the renaissance, and science, they became 
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increasingly dominant. A reaction set in with Rousseau and 
Wesley, but was held in check by the triumphs of science and 
machinery in the nineteenth century. The belief in reason 
reached its maximum in the sixties ; since then it has gradually 
diminished, and it is still diminishing. Rationalism and anti- 
rationalism have existed side by side since the beginning of 
Greek civilization, and each, when it has seemed likely to 
become completely dominant, has always led, by reaction, to 
a new outburst of its opposite. 

The modern revolt against reason differs in an important 
respect from most of its predecessors. From the Orphics 
onwards, the usual aim in the past was salvation—a complex 
concept involving both goodness and happiness, and 
achieved, as a rule, by some difficult renunciation. The 
irrationalists of our time aim, not at salvation, but at power. 
They thus develop an ethic which is opposed to that of 
Christianity and of Buddhism; and through their lust of 
dominion they are of necessity involved in politics. Their 
genealogy among writers is Fichte, Carlyle, Mazzini, Nietzsche 
—with supporters such as Treitschke, Rudyard Kipling, 
Houston Chamberlain, and Bergson. As opposed to this 
movement, Benthamites and Socialists may be viewed as two 
wings of one party ; both are cosmopolitan, both are demo- 
cratic, both appeal to economic self-interest. Their differences 
inter se ate as to means, not ends, whereas the new movement, 
which culminates (as yet) in Hitler, differs from both as to 
ends, and differs even from the whole tradition of Christian 
civilization. 

The end which statesmen should pursue, as conceived by 
almost all the irrationalists out of whom fascism has grown, 
is most clearly stated by Nietzsche. In conscious opposition 
to Christianity as well as to the utilitarians, he rejects Ben- 
tham’s doctrines as regards both happiness and the “ greatest 
number.” “ Mankind,” he says, “ is much more of a means 
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than an end... mankind is merely the experimental 
material.” The end he proposes is the greatness of excep- 
tional individuals: “The object is to attain that enormous 
energy of greatness which can model the man of the future by 
means of discipline and also by means of the annihilation of 
millions of the bungled and botched, and which can yet avoid 
going to ruin at the sight of the suffering created thereby, the 
like of which has never been seen before.” This conception 
of the end, it should be observed, cannot be regarded as 
in itself contrary to reason, since questions of ends are not 
amenable to rational argument. We may dislike it—I do 
myself—but we cannot disprove it any ore than Nietzsche can 
prove it. There is, none the less, a natural connection with 
irrationality, since reason demands impartiality, whereas the 
cult of the great man always has as its minor premise the 
assertion: “I am a great man.” 

The founders of the school of thought out of which 
fascism has grown all have certain common characteristics. 
They seek the good in w#// rather than in feeling or cognition ; 
they value power more than happiness ; they prefer force to 
argument, war to peace, aristocracy to democracy, propaganda 
to scientific impartiality. They advocate a Spartan form of 
austerity, as opposed to the Christian form ; that is to say, 
they view austerity as a means of obtaining mastery over 
others, not as a self-discipline which helps to produce virtue, 
and happiness only in the next world. The later ones among 
them are imbued with popular Darwinism, and regard the 
struggle for existence as the source of a higher species ; but 
it is to be rather a struggle between races than one between 
individuals, such as the apostles of free competition advocated. 
Pleasure and knowledge, conceived as ends, appear to them 
unduly passive. For pleasure they substitute glory, and for 
knowledge the pragmatic assertion that what they desire is 
true. In Fichte, Carlyle and Mazzini, these doctrines are still 
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enveloped in a mantle of conventional moralistic cant; in 
Nietzsche they first step forth naked and unashamed. 

Fichte has received less than his due share of credit for 
inaugurating this great movement. He began as an abstract 
metaphysician, but showed even then a certain arbitrary and 
self-centred disposition. His whole philosophy develops out 
of the proposition “ I am I,” as to which he says : 

“ The Ego posits itself and it is in consequence of this bare 
positing by itself; it is both the agent and the result of the 
action, the active and that which is produced by the activity ; 
I am exptesses a deed (Thathandlung). The Ego is, because it 
has posited itself.” 

The Ego, according to this theory, exists because it wills 
to exist. Presently it appears that the non-Ego also exists 
because the Ego so wills it; but a non-Ego so generated 
never becomes teally external to the Ego which chooses to 
posit it. Louis XIV said /état, c’est moi; Fichte said “ the 
universe is myself.” As Heine remarked in comparing Kant 
and Robespierre, “in comparison with us Germans, you 
French are tame and moderate.” 

Fichte, it is true, explains, after a while, that when he 
says “I” he means “God”; but the reader is not wholly 
reassured. 

When, as a result of the battle of Jena, Fichte had to fly 
from Berlin, he began to think that he had been too vigorously 
positing the non-Ego in the shape of Napoleon. On his 
return in 1807, he delivered his famous “Addresses to the 
German Nation,” in which, for the first time, the complete 
creed of nationalism was set out. These addresses begin by 
explaining that the German is superior to all other moderns, 
because he alone has a pure language. (The Russians, Turks 
and Chinese, not to mention the Eskimos and the Hottentots, 
also have pure languages, but they were not mentioned in 
Fichte’s history books.) The purity of the German language 
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makes the German alone capable of profundity ; he concludes 
that “to have character and to be German undoubtedly 
mean the same.” But if the German character is to be 
preserved from foreign corrupting influences, and if the 
German nation is to be capable of acting as a whole, there 
must be a new kind of education, which will ‘‘ mould the 
Germans into a corporate body.” The new education, he says, 
“ must consist essentially in this, that it completely destroys 
freedom of the will.” He adds that will “is the very root 
of man.” 

There is to be no external commerce, beyond what is 
absolutely unavoidable. There is to be universal military 
service ; everybody is to be compelled to fight, not for 
material well-being, not for freedom, not in defence of the 
constitution, but under the impulsion of “the devouring 
flame of higher patriotism, which embraces the nation as the 
vesture of the eternal, for which the noble-minded man 
joyfully sacrifices himself, and the ignoble man, who only 
exists for the sake of the other, must likewise sacrifice 
himself.” 

This doctrine, that the “ noble” man is the purpose of 
humanity, and that the “ignoble” man has no claims on 
his own account, is of the essence of the modern attack on 
democracy. Christianity taught that every human being has 
an immortal soul, and that, in this respect, all men are equal ; 
the “rights of man” was only a development of Christian 
doctrine. Utilitarianism, while it conceded no absolute 
“rights ” to the individual, gave the same weight to one 
man’s happiness as to another’s ; thus it led to democracy 
just as much as did the doctrine of natural rights. But 
Fichte, like a sort of political Calvin, picked out certain men 
as the elect, and rejected all the rest as of no account. 

The difficulty, of course, is to know who are the elect. 
In a world in which Fichte’s doctrine was universally accepted, 
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every man would think that he was “ noble,” and would join 
some patty of people sufficiently similar to himself to seem to 
share some of his nobility. These people might be his nation, 
as in Fichte’s case, or his class, as in that of a proletarian 
communist, or his family, as with Napoleon. There is no 
objective criterion of “nobility” except success in war ; 
therefore war is the necessary outcome of this creed. 

Carlyle’s outlook on life was, in the main, derived from 
Fichte, who was the strongest single influence on his opinions. 
But Carlyle added something which has been characteristic of 
the school ever since: a kind of socialism and solicitude for 
the proletariat which is really dislike of industrialism and of 
the nouveau riche. Carlyle did this so well that he deceived 
even Engels, whose book on the English working class in 
1844 mentions him with the highest praise. In view of this, 
we can scarcely wonder that many people were taken in by 
the socialistic fagade in National Socialism. 

Carlyle, in fact, still has his dupes. His “ hero worship ” 
sounds very exalted; “we need,” he says, “not elected par- 
liaments, but Hero-kings, and a whole world not unheroic.” 
To understand this, one must study its translation into fact. 
Carlyle, in “ Past and Present,” holds up the twelfth-century 
Abbot Samson as a model; but whoever does not take that 
worthy on trust, but reads the Chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelonde, will find that the abbot was an unscrupulous 
ruffian, combining the vices of a tyrannous landlord with 
those of a pettifogging attorney. Carlyle’s other heroes are 
at least equally objectionable. Cromwell’s massacres in 
Ireland move him to the comment: “ But in Oliver’s time, 
as I say, there was still belief in the Judgments of God; in 
Oliver’s time there was yet no distracted jargon of 
‘abolishing Capital Punishments,’ of Jean-Jaques Philan- 
thropy, and universal rose-water in this world still so full 
of sin. . . Only in late decadent generations . . . can such 
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indiscriminate mashing-up of Good and Evil into one 
universal patent-treacle . . . take effect in our earth.” Of 
most of his other heroes, such as Frederick the Great, Dr. 
Francia and Governor Eyre, all that need be said is that their 
one common characteristic was a thirst for blood. 

Those who still think that Carlyle was in some sense more 
ot less liberal should read his chapter on democracy in Past 
and Present. Most of it is occupied with praise of William the 
Conqueror, and with a description of the pleasant lives 
enjoyed by serfs in his day. Then comes a definition of 
liberty : “ The true liberty of a man, you would say, consisted 
in his finding out, or being forced to find out the right path, 
and to walk thereon ” (p. 263). He passes on to the statement 
that democracy “ means despair of finding any heroes to 
govern you, and contented putting up with the want of 
them.” The chapter ends by stating, in eloquent prophetical 
language, that when democracy shall have run its full course, 
the problem that will remain is “ that of finding government 
by your Real-Superiors.” Is there one word in all this to 
which Hitler would not subscribe ? 

Mazzini was a milder man than Carlyle, from whom he 
disagreed as regards the cult of heroes. Not the individual 
great man, but the nation, was the object of his adoration ; 
and while he placed Italy highest, he allowed a réle to every 
European nation except the Irish. He believed, however, like 
Carlyle, that duty should be placed above happiness, above 
even collective happiness. He thought that God revealed to 
each human conscience what was right, and that all that was 
necessary was that everybody should obey the moral law as 
felt in his own heart. He never realized that different people 
may genuinely differ as to what the moral law enjoins, or that 
what he was really demanding was that others should act 
according to /is revelation. He put morals above democracy, 
saying: “ The simple vote of a majority does not constitute 
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sovereignty, if it evidently contradicts the supreme moral 
precepts ... the will of the people is sacred, when it 
interprets and applies the moral law; null and impotent, 
when it dissociates itself from the law, and only represents 
caprice.” This is also the opinion of Mussolini. 

Only one important element has since been added to the 
doctrines of this school, namely, the pseudo-Darwinian belief 
in “race.” (Fichte made German superiority a matter of 
language, not of biological heredity.) Nietzsche, who, unlike 
his followers, is not a nationalist or an anti-semite, applies 
the doctrine only as between different individuals ; he wishes 
the unfit to be prevented from breeding, and he hopes, by 
the methods of the dog-fancier, to produce a race of supet- 
men, who shall have all power, and for whose benefit alone 
the rest of mankind shall exist. But subsequent writers with 
a similar outlook have tried to prove that all excellence has 
been connected with their own race. Irish professors write 
books to prove that Homer was an Irishman; French 
anthropologists give archeological evidence that the Celts, 
not the Teutons, were the source of civilization in Northern 
Europe ; Houston Chamberlain argues at length that Dante 
was a German and Christ was not a Jew. Emphasis upon race 
has been universal among Anglo-Indians, from whom 
imperialist England caught the infection through the medium 
of Rudyard Kipling. But the anti-semitic element has never 
been prominent in England, although an Englishman, 
Houston Chamberlain, was mainly responsible for giving it a 
sham historical basis in Germany, where it had persisted ever 
since the Middle Ages. 

About race, if politics were not involved, it would be 
enough to say that nothing politically important is known. 
It may be taken as probable that there are genetic mental 
differences between races ; but it is certain that we do not yet 
know what these differences are. In an adult man the effects 
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of environment mask those of heredity. Moreover, the racial 
differences among different Europeans are less definite than 
those between white, yellow and black men; there are no 
well-marked physical characteristics by which members of 
different modern European nations can be certainly known 
apart, since all have resulted from a mixture of different 
stocks. When it comes to mental superiority, every civilized 
nation can make out a plausible claim, which proves that all 
the claims are equally invalid. It is possible that the Jews 
ate inferior to the Germans, but it is just as possible that the 
Germans are inferior to the Jews. The whole business of 
introducing pseudo-Darwinian jargon in such a question is 
utterly unscientific. Whatever we may come to know 
hereafter, we have not at present any good ground for 
wishing to encourage one race at the expense of another. 

The whole movement, from Fichte onwards, is a method 
of bolstering up self-esteem and lust for power by means of 
beliefs which have nothing in their favour except that they are 
flattering. Fichte needed a doctrine which would make him 
feel superior to Napoleon; Carlyle and Nietzsche had 
infirmities for which they sought compensation in the world 
of imagination; British imperialism of Rudyard Kipling’s 
epoch was due to shame at having lost industrial supremacy ; 
and the Hitlerite madness of our time is a mantle of myth in 
which the German ego keeps itself warm against the cold 
blasts of Versailles. No man thinks sanely when his self- 
esteem has suffered a mortal wound, and those who deliberately 
humiliate a nation have only themselves to thank if it becomes 
a nation of lunatics. 

This brings me to the reasons which have produced the 
wide acceptance of the irrational and even anti-rational 
doctrine that we have been considering. There are at most 
times all sorts of doctrines being preached by all sorts of 
prophets, but those which become popula: must make some 
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special appeal to the moods produced by the circumstances of 
the time. Now the characteristic doctrines of modern 
irrationalists, as we have seen, are: emphasis on w/// as 
opposed to thought and feeling; glorification of power ; 
belief in intuitional “ positing ” of propositions as opposed 
to observational and inductive testing. This state of mind is 
the natural reaction of those who have the habit of controlling 
modern mechanisms such as aeroplanes, and also of those 
who have less power than formerly, but are unable to find 
any tational ground for the restoration of their former 
preponderance. Industrialism and the war, while giving the 
habit of mechanical power, caused a great shift of economic 
and political power, and therefore left large groups in the 
mood for pragmatic self-assertion. Hence the growth of 
fascism. 

Comparing the world of 1920 with that of 1820, we find 
that there had been an increase of power on the part of: 
large industrialists, wage-earners, women, heretics and Jews. 
(By “ heretics ” I mean those whose religion was not that of 
the government of their country.) Correlatively, there had 
been a loss of power on the part of monarchs, aristocracies, 
ecclesiastics, the lower middle classes, and males as opposed 
to females. The large industrialists, though stronger than at 
any previous period, felt themselves insecure owing to the 
threat of socialism, and more particularly from fear of 
Moscow. The war interest—generals, admirals, aviators and 
armament firms—were in the like case : strong at the moment, 
but menaced by a pestilential crew of Bolsheviks and pacifists. 
The sections already defeated—the kings and nobles, the 
small shopkeepers, «he men who from temperament were 
opponents of religious toleration, and the men who regretted 
the days of masculine domination over women—seemed to 
be definitely down and out ; economic and cultural develop- 
ments, it was thought, had left no place for them in the 
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modern world. Naturally they were discontented, and 
collectively they were numerous. The Nietzschean philosophy 
was psychologically adapted to their mental needs, and, very 
cleverly, the industrialists and militarists made use of it to 
weld the defeated sections into a party which should support 
a medievalist reaction in everything except industry and war. 
In regard to industry and war, there was to be everything 
modern in the way of technique, but not the sharing out of 
power and the effort after peace that made the socialists 
dangerous to the existing magnates. 

Thus the irrational elements in the Nazi philosophy are 
due, politically speaking, to the need of enlisting the support 
of sections which have no longer any raison d’étre, while the 
comparatively sane elements are due to the industrialists and 
militarists. The former elements are “ irrational ” because it 
is scarcely possible that the small shopkeepers, for example, 
should realize their hopes, and fantastic beliefs are their only 
refuge from despair ; per contra, the hopes of industrialists 
and militarists might be realized by means of fascism, but 
hardly in any other way. The fact that their hopes can only 
be achieved through the ruin of civilization does not make 
them irrational, but only Satanic. These men form intel- 
lectually the best, and morally the worst, element in the 
movement ; the rest, dazzled by the vision of glory, heroism 
and self-sacrifice, have become blind to their serious interests, 
and in a blaze of emotion have allowed themselves to be used 
for purposes not their own. ‘This is the psycho-pathology 
of Nazidom. 

I have spoken of the industrialists and militarists who 
support fascism as sane, but their sanity is only comparative. 
Thyssen believes that, by means of the Nazi movement, he 
can both kill socialism and immensely increase his market. 
There seems, however, no mote reason to think him right 
than to think that his predecessors were right in 1914. It is 
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necessary for him to stir up German self-confidence and 
nationalist feeling to a dangerous degree, and unsuccessful 
war is the most probable outcome. Even great initial 
successes would not bring ultimate victory ; now, as twenty 
yeats ago, the German government forgets America. 

There is one very important element which is on the 
whole against the Nazis although it might have been expected 
to support reaction—I mean organized religion. The 
philosophy of the movement which culminates in the Nazis is, 
in a sense, a logical development of Protestantism. The 
morality of Fichte and Carlyle is Calvinistic, and Mazzini, 
who was in life-long opposition to Rome, had a thoroughly 
Lutheran belief in the infallibility of the individual conscience. 
Nietzsche believed passionately in the worth of the individual, 
and considered that the hero should not submit to authority ; 
in this he was developing the Protestant spirit of revolt. It 
might have been expected that the Protestant churches would 
welcome the Nazi movement, and to a certain extent they did 
so. But in all those elements which Protestantism shared with 
Catholicism, it found itself opposed by the new philosophy. 
Nietzsche is emphatically anti-Christian, and Houston 
Chamberlain gives an impression that Christianity was a 
degraded superstition which grew up among the mongrel 
cosmopolitans of the Levant. The rejection of humility, of 
love of one’s neighbour, and of the rights of the meek, is 
contrary to Gospel teaching ; and anti-semitism, when it is 
theoretical as well as practical, is not easily reconciled with a 
religion of Jewish origin. For these reasons Nazidom and 
Christianity have difficulty in making friends, and it is not 
impossible that their antagonism may bring about the downfall 
of the Nazis. 

There is another reason why the modezn cult of unreason, 
whether in Germany or elsewhere, is incompatible with any 
traditional form of Christianity. Inspired by Judaism, 
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Christianity adopted the notion of Truth, with the correlative 
virtue of Faith. The notion and the virtue survived in 
“honest doubt,” as all the Christian virtues remained among 
Victorian free-thinkers. But gradually the influence of 
scepticism and advertising made it seem hopeless to discover 
truth, but very profitable to assert falsehood. Intellectual 
probity was thus destroyed. Hitler, explaining the Nazi 
programme, says : 

“ The national state will look upon science as a means for 
increasing national pride. Not only world-history, but also 
the history of civilization, must be taught from this point of 
view. The inventor should appear great, not merely as an 
inventor, but even more so as a fellow-countryman. Admira- 
tion of any great deed must be combined with pride because 
the fortunate doer of it is a member of our own nation. We 
must extract the greatest from the mass of great names in 
German history and place them before the youth in so 
impressive a fashion that they may become the pillars of an 
unshakable nationalist sentiment.” 

The conception of science as a pursuit of truth has so 
entirely disappeared from Hitler’s mind that he does not even 
argue against it. As we know, the theory of relativity has 
come to be thought bad because it was invented by a Jew. 
The Inquisition rejected Galileo’s doctrine because it con- 
sidered it untrue; but Hitler accepts or rejects doctrines on 
political grounds without bringing in the notion of truth or 
falsehood. Poor William James, who invented this poiat of 
view, would be horrified at the use which is made of it ; but 
when once the conception of objective truth is abandoned, 
it is clear that the question “‘ what shall I believe ? ” is one 
to be settled, as I wrote in 1907, by “ the appeal to force and 
the arbitrament of the big battalions,” not by the methods of 
either theology or science. States whose policy is based upon 
the revolt against reason must therefore find themselves in 
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conflict, not only with learning, but also with the churches 
wherever any genuine Christianity survives. 

An important element in the causation of the revolt against 
reason is that many able and energetic men have no outlet 
for their love of power, and therefore become subversive. 
Small States, formerly, gave more men political power, and 
small businesses gave more men economic power. Consider 
the huge population that sleeps in suburbs and works in great 
cities. Coming into London by train, one passes through 
great regions of small villas, inhabited by families which feel 
no solidarity with the working class ; the man of the family 
has no part in local affairs, since he is absent all day submitting 
to the orders of his employers ; his only outlet for initiative 
is the cultivation of his back garden at the week-end. 
Politically, he is envious of all that is done for the working 
classes ; but, though he feels poor, snobbery prevents him 
from adopting the methods of socialism and trade unionism. 
His suburb may be as populous as many a famous city of 
antiquity, but its collective life is languid, and he has no time 
to be interested in it. To such a man, if he has enough spirit 
for discontent, a fascist movement may well appear as a 
deliverance. 

The decay of reason in politics is a product of two factors : 
on the one hand, there are classes and types of individuals to 
whom the world as it is offers no scope, but who see no hope 
in socialism because they are not wage-earners ; on the other 
hand, there are able and powerful men whose interests are 
opposed to those of the community at large, and who, 
therefore, can best retain their influence by promoting various 
kinds of hysteria. Anti-communism, fear of foreign arma- 
ments, and hatred of foreign competition, are the most 
important bogeys. I do not mean that no rational man could 
feel these sentiments ; I mean that they are used in a way to 
preclude intelligent consideration of practical issues. The two 
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things the world needs most are socialism and peace, but both 
are contrary to the interests of the most powerful men of 
our time. It is not difficult to make the steps leading up to 
them appear contrary to the interests of large sections of the 
population, and the easiest way of doing this is to generate 
mass hysteria. The greater the danger of socialism and peace, 
the more governments will debauch the mental life of their 
subjects; and the greater the economic hardships of the 
present, the more willing the sufferers will be to be seduced 
from intellectuai sobriety in favour of some delusive 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

The fever of nationalism which has been increasing ever 
since 1848 is one form of the cult of unreason. The idea of 
one universal truth has been abandoned; there is English 
truth, French truth, German truth, Montenegrin truth, and 
truth for the principality of Monaco. Similarly, there is 
truth for the wage-earmer and truth for the capitalist. Between 
these different “ truths,” if rational persuasion is despaired of, 
the only possible decision is by means of war and rivalry in 
propagandist insanity. Until the deep conflicts of nations 
and classes which infect our world have been resolved, it is 
hardly to be expected that mankind will return to a rational 
habit of mind. The difficulty is that, so long as unreason 
prevails, a solution of our troubles can only be reached by 
chance ; for while reason, being impersonal, makes universal 
co-operation possible, unreason, since it represents private 
passions, makes strife inevitable. It is for this reason that 
rationality, in the sense of an appeal to a universal and 
impersonal standard of truth, is of supreme importance to 
the well-being of the human species, not only in ages in 
which it easily prevails, but also, and even more, in those 
less fortunate times in which it is despised and rejected as the 
vain dream of men who lack the virility to kill where they 
cannot agree. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE 
NEXT ELECTION 
II. Prospects for the Labour Party 
By Tue Rr. Hon. H. B. Lezs-Smiru. 


HE speeches of Ministers of the National Govern- 

ment make clear the line on which they intend to 

make their appeal at the next General Election. 

They will dwell upon the events of the crisis of 
1931, contrast them with our present position and ask for the 
gratitude of the nation. They will not succeed in this appeal. 
Two elections cannot be fought on the same issue. The 
farther we recede from the happenings of 1931 the weaker 
they become as an electoral asset. 

The crisis is over, but the depression is most certainly not. 
Unemployment brings down every government in the end. 
The London County Council and the Borough Council 
elections throughout the country are the latest illustration of 
this truth. It is impossible at this moment to predict the 
numbers of the unemployed at the next election, but they 
certainly will be abnormal, and the electors will look to the 
party which appears most willing to grapple with their cause. 

This puts the Government at a great disadvantage, for 
their. programme is quite exhausted. ‘Throughout the last 
genegation the conservatives have had two positive proposals 
for restoring prosperity: Protection and Imperial Preference. 
They have both been adopted and ended in disillusionment. 
This is not the place to debate their economic results. But 
it is clear that Protection has ceased to count as an electoral 
asset ; and Imperial Preference, since the Ottawa Conference 
revealed that the basis for a good bargain between England 
and the Dominions does not exist, has sunk to one of the 
minor issues of politics. Now that these two plans have gone, 
conservatives do not even themselves claim that they have 
anything new to propose. 
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Ministerial speeches are now beginning to dwell upon the 
great housing programme of the Government as the main 
example of their forward drive. On the contrary, it is a proof 
of their unconstructive temper for they have had to be pushed 
by outside pressure into every step that they have taken. 
When Sir Hilton Young first introduced his slum clearance 
scheme two years ago he began by saying that the maximum 
number of houses that he contemplated in the scheme was 
12,000 a year, a rate which put off the solution of the problem 
for generations. There was an immediate outcry both in the 
House of Commons and among housing authorities through- 
out the country. In afew weeks Sir Hilton Young underwent 
a sudden conversion and announced that all slums should be 
pulled down in five years. His next miscalculation was over 
the building societies. The working classes now need a great 
supply of houses to let rather than for sale. Sir Hilton 
Young asserted that the Government had made special 
arrangements by which this supply could be provided by the 
building societies. His critics pointed out that building 
societies would never operate this scheme because their whole 
purpose is to create “‘ home-owners,” and it is not their 
object to help to build houses to let. These critics have 
proved right. The building societies have fallen out of the 
picture and the gap remains unfilled. Meanwhile, housing 
authorities have from the beginning pointed out that the 
heart of the problem is no longer to be found in the slums, 
but in overcrowding in houses which are not slum property 
at all. The Government has now declared that it will deal 
with this problem next session, but in doing so it will have 
followed and not led public opinion. Sir Hilton Young is 
now engaged in a national housing crusade among the local 
authorities, but he is a conscript crusader. 

The Government policy for the future is entirely negative, 
but on the other hand the public mind is turning to large scale 
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ideas of social reconstruction. The spectacle of “ poverty in 
the midst of plenty,” of herrings being thrown back into the 
sea, coffee being burnt and corn ploughed into the land. has 
destroyed their unquestioning faith in capitalism. Each new 
marvel of science tells them that want is becoming an 
anachronism, and they are looking towards those who were 
the first to say so. The word socialism no longer terrifies 
even the middle class, hundreds of thousands of whom have 
lost their jobs or lie awake at night in fear of losing them. 

But the latest ally of socialism is the new orientation of 
conservative policy, whether it is called planning, marketing 
or rationalisation. As late as ten years ago the Conservative 
Party stood for a sturdy individualism and the competitive 
system, but now conservative leaders speak about competition 
with the same hatred that Mr. Keir Hardie did a generation 
ago. Mr. Baldwin has expressed the present conservative 
view best: “ One thing this country cannot afford to do, if 
its trade is to recover, is to indulge in the same jolly old cut- 
throat competition amongst ourselves in things like steel, 
shipping rates and coal. There is no room in the world today 
for any insane competition in any of our great industries.” 
This silent desertion of a fundamental conservative doctrine 
is one of the most remarkable changes in the last ten years. 
The humble workers who thirty years ago denounced the 
competitive system as merciless and wicked now find them- 
selves supported by company chairmen, bankers, prime 
ministers, bishops and hard-boiled business men. 

But the substitute which conservatives propose is not 
socialism but syndicalism. Each staple industry is to be 
controlled by a small group of men who will rationalise its 
production, determine its output and allocate its quotas. But 
this type of cartelisation makes socialistic control inevitable. 
It destroys the price mechanism on which competition has 
relied, makes it almost impossible for a new business to enter 
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the industry, and will obviously necessitate an enormously 
powerful central authority to prevent the exploitation of the 
public. The nation when faced with the choice of capitalistic 
monopoly or public ownership will certainly prefer some sort 
of public ownership. 

Already it is evident that this new type of capitalism 
commands less respect than the old. In the last generation, 
when the successful capitalist had fought his way to the top, 
he might be disliked but he was admired. But now “ safety- 
first ” capitalism, which seeks profits without risks, and asks 
a price which will protect the least efficient producers, 
commands no respect. It is a far feebler alternative to 
socialism than self-reliant competition. 

The Labour Party expresses the general outlook of the 
nation on these issues. Its problem is to win public confidence 
in its power to implement its policy. The last Labour 
Government failed to do so and the Labour Party has been 
for the last three years searching for the cause. It was not 
any lack of conviction, industry or brains, but the simple 
fact that no detailed practical schemes had been worked out, 
with proper technical assistance and advice. Labour had been 
a propaganda party. It had ideals, principles and pamphlets, 
but it had not realised that these had to be filled out with 
uninspiring mental grind. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
largely responsible for this fatal omission, for his mind is not 
attracted to work of this kind. The result was that when 
labour found itself in office it had to create a litter of com- 
mittees and Royal Commissions to begin the work that ought 
to have been’ done years before. This weakness is being 
repaired. For the last three years the inner circles of the 
party have been most carefully elaborating its policy with 
regard to banking, investment, electricity, transport, agri- 
culture, iron and steel, parliamentary procedure, foreign 
affairs and a variety of other subjects. It has had the assistance 
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of some of the best brains in the country, both academic and 
technical. A body like the “‘ New Fabian Research Bureau ” 
reveals the help that it can receive from the most vigorous 
of the younger minds. 

This quiet but fundamental work has been unknown to 
the public, for the limelight has been thrown exclusively 
upon the war waged against the official policy of the party 
by the newly created Socialist League. This body has given 
little help to the task of working out detailed programmes. 
Its policy and outlook are much the same as those of the 
I.L.P., when, under Mr. James Maxton, it disaffiliated from 
the Labour Party about three years ago. It has delighted in 
debating the confiscation of property, partial or complete ; 
the “ sabotaging ” of a Labour Government by the financiers, 
the armed forces and Buckingham Palace, and the seizure 
by labour of quasi-dictatorial powers. The controversy has 
been important as a test of whether labour is a realistic or a 
doctrinaire party. The issue has never at any moment been 
in doubt. The dominant element in labour now is made 
up of men with long experience of administration in Parlia- 
ment, local authorities and trade unions. They waited genially 
until they were convinced that the new evangel was “ hot- 
air ” and then, at the last Southport Conference, killed it in a 
couple of days. It has proved to be the most ephemeral 
and amateurish of the various left-wing organizations that 
from time to time labour has thrown off. 

It is frequently said, in discussions of the Socialist League 
policy, that labour will not attract youth unless it provides 
them with a high appeal. The Labour Party’s new policy, 
calls upon them for far higher qualities than are required 
by merely rhetorical appeals, for it asks them to combine 
their idealism with the drudgery of realistic politics. 
The striking victories of the official Labour Party in the recent 
local elections offers more scope to the powers of able young 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE NEXT ELECTION 


men and women than years of irresponsible declamation. 

Labour has now reached its maturity. Its prospects for 
the future depend upon its success in making the public 
realize that fact. In estimating these prospects the astonishing 
breadth and toughness of its foundations are usually forgotten. 
Immediately after the last election it was widely predicted 
that the Labour Party had been put out of action for a 
generation; but its foundations were unshaken. It was still 
backed by nearly one-third of the voters, and behind this was 
the more vital fact that the organization of the party remained 
unbroken. This organization may at first sight seem to be a 
secondary matter, but it is not so to those who are engaged 
in the day-to-day work of politics. A party organization in 
this country takes about fifty years to build up; but then it is 
an essential part of our working constitution, and any split 
within it is of profound political consequence. When a party 
is dealt such a blow as labour received in its desertion by 
three out of its four most eminent leaders, its future depends 
on whether or not its organization is shattered by the stroke. 
In this case not a single local Labour Party, not even in the 
Prime Minister’s own constituency, followed the three 
leaders, and the labour organization revealed a solidarity 
under the shock greater than any other party in modern times. 

With an irreducible minimum of nearly seven million 
voters labour only requires another four million to have a 
majority in the country. A fairly strong swing of public 
opinion would produce this and the recent local elections 
have shown that it is within sight. Three years ago the 
winning of the London County Council elections was regarded 
as just as improbable as winning a general election. Local 
government elections are a “straw-vote” which give a 
general idea of the movement of public opinion, and labour 
in the last six months has been more successful in them than 
at any previous time in its history. 
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Its eventual success depends upon penetrating to some 
extent into the salaried and professional classes. Mr. Colin 
Clark has recently made an enquiry into the marginal seats 
which labour will have to win if it is to have a majority, 
and the type of elector that these seats contain. Contrary to 
the general opinion labour does not need to win many rural 
divisions. The key divisions are towns like Huddersfield, 
Stafford, Bury, Rossendale, Stockport and Rugby. The 
population of these divisions consists of about 55 per cent. of 
manual workers, while another 10 per cent. consist of shop 
assistants, clerks and typists. A moderate shift of public 
opinion strong enough to make the ordinary shop assistant 
steadily vote labour would give the Labour Party a normal 
working majority throughout the next generation. 

A good deal depends upon the future of the Liberal Party, 
which does not any longer claim to be a possible alternative 
government. It has not now a single seat on the London 
County Council. Its organization has not proved to be as 
tough as that of labour, and whereas Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
desertion left the labour organization intact, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s in 1916 split the Liberal Party into fragments which 
have never come together. It is now irrevocably divided 
into two factors, one following Sir John Simon and the other 
Sir Herbert Samuel, with Mr. Lloyd George’s minute group 
outside both. It has, moreover, made the fatal mistake of 
keeping the workers outside its organization. Local liberal 
associations are almost always controlled exclusively by small 
shopkeepers, employers, solicitors and so on, while the 
workers are expected to form a humble tail. They have in the 
last few years added the equally short-sighted plan of almost 
everywhere combining with the conservatives in fighting 
local elections on the anti-socialist programme. In politics 
parties have to paint with a broad brush and the electors 
cannot be expected to understand the fine distinctions which 
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enable the Liberal Party to join the conservatives at local 
elections and fight them at parliamentary ones. 

The Liberal Party has now become an enervating factor 
in our politics. The terrible experiences of continental 
countries show that if the parliamentary system cannot 
provide purposeful government it will be killed by a system 
which can do so. The two-party system alone can ensure a 
strong and secure administration. A third party which robs 
the others of stability, without being able to take their place, 
is a mischief-maker. Liberals can now best serve the national 
interest by joining one of the two main patties. 

Some years ago a review of the prospects of political 
parties would have needed an examination of the Communist 
Patty. ‘Today this is hardly worth while. It forfeited its 
deposits in almost every seat that it fought at the last election ; 
in the London County Council and Borough Council elections 
it has failed to win a single seat. After ten years of depression 
and unemployment such complete failure is astonishing. 
It must be due to profound reasons, for no ordinary left 
wing party could have so utterly missed its opportunities. 
The explanation is to be found in its utterly alien mentality. 
We are an insular people, and the workers are the most 
insular of us all. Marxist Communism, with its foreign origin 
and modes of thought, its German phraseology, its apparent 
alliance with atheism and free-love and its methods of under- 
ground intrigue, has throughout remained a queer and 
suspicious exotic to the mind of the British worker. 

I have not mentioned the influence of foreign affairs 
because, excepting just after a war, I have never known them 
to play much part in a general election. But they have 
undoubtedly done this in the last few months at bye-elections, 
and may do so next time. The National Government’s 
record in this direction will be more severely attacked than in 
home atfairs. When they assumed power the European 
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prospect was gradually brightening. Since then it has 
become continually darker, and there is more uneasiness and 
talk about another war today than at any time since the 
peace treaties were signed. The government says that the 
fault lies with other countries. But if things had gone well 
the Government would have claimed the credit, and the 
public refuse to absolve it from its responsibility for the 
perilous situation which has foliowed three years of their 
administration. 

The public view is justified by their handling of the 
Disarmament Conference, the greatest of all our post-war 
failures. When the Conference began both France and 
Germany were in the hands of highly pacific governments. 
It was a rare opportunity, and the British Government could 
have made use of it if it had prepared its programme 
thoroughly in advance. But their plans were not complete. 
They put forward no proposals of any kind for thirteen 
months. By this time Hitler had come into power and the 
chance was gone. If the Government had proposed at first 
what it proposed over a year later, the history of Europe 
might have been changed. But Sir John Simon thought it 
more skilful to wait for the other powers to put forward their 
plans first—the Hoover plan, the Herriot plan, the Paul 
Boncour plan, and so on, and then to come in as a negotiator. 
This may perhaps have been very astute diplomacy of the old- 
fashioned type, but it doomed the Conference to sterility. 

The increasing perils of Europe are turning the British 
mind towards internationalism as the only hope for peace. 
This change of outlook weakens the Government and 
strengthens the Labour Party which, has drawn up a clear-cut 
international policy. On this issue it is winning the support 
of great masses of opinion outside the ranks of the workers, 
for there has always been a strain of idealism in large sections 
of the British middle class. — 
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A WORLD PICTURE IN OILS 


By Ivor THomas 


T the risk of disagreeing with General Smuts, and 
with Mr. Baldwin in his Glasgow mood,! I 
propose to examine one of the most disturbing 
features in a world which is once more arming 
itself for war and which, unless a halt is called not to war 
talk but to war preparation, will soon find itself embroiled, 
against its wishes, in a desperate conflict exceeding anything 
recorded in the grimmest pages of history. If the world is 
preparing for war, then it is folly to shut one’s eyes. It is 
no use pretending to be pasturing on the Delectable 
Mountains while -really sitting on a smouldering and sul- 
phurous volcano. If ignorance is bliss, then the pre-war 
generation should have been the happiest of mankind. But 
the men who practised in 1914 the principles which General 
Smuts and Mr. Baldwin are preaching now lie in their 
thousands under the blood-soaked soil of Flanders. The 
gteat war was engendered in the ignorance of the nations, 
and perfect knowledge is the surest way to banish from the 
world the fear of war by which it is at the moment obsessed. 
Warmongets can work only in ignorance; on exposure to 
the glare of publicity they and all their works vanish like 
bacteria in the sunlight. 

Believing that nothing but good can come from the fullest 
realization of the facts, I propose to draw attention to one 
specially significant aspect of the almost universal preparation 
for wat. The nations in general do not want war, but they 
are determined to be prepared in case war supervenes, and 
that, owing to the vicious circle in which international 


politics revolve, is one of the surest ways of precipitating 
?In his address at Glasgow, on November 23, Mr. Baldwin endorsed General 
Smuts’s deprecation of “‘ war talk”’; but in his statesmanlike speech in the House 


of Commons on November 28, he took the standpoint of this article, deploring the 
evils of secrecy. 
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war. The aspect of military preparation to which this article 
will be devoted is the present intensive search for national 
security in respect of oil. It is being conducted in many 
countries, chiefly for military reasons and irrespective of 
economic considerations, and is almost the most disturbing 
phenomenon in world politics. 

A country preparing to go to war, or to defend itself 
against aggression, must be sure of many things. It must 
have trained forces and efficient armaments for use by land, 
sea and air. It must be able to lay its hands on the money 
necessary for the conduct of operations. Its food supplies 
must be assured. And it must be able to count on ready 
supplies of certain raw materials. It is in respect of these raw 
materials that the character of warfare has most changed in 
modern times. Above all else, there is one commodity on 
which a modern nation about to go to war must be able 
to depend—oil. What the yew forests of England were to 
the bowmen of Crécy, the oil fields of America and Asia 
have become to the modern warrior. 

Modern warfare is conducted in three elements, and oil is 
necessary for all three branches of the fighting services. For 
the air force it is almost platitudinous to point this out—the 
finest fleet of bombers could never rise from their base 
without petrol in their tanks—and no one has the slightest 
doubt that in any future war, unless conducted at remote 
distances, the air arm is going to play a predominating part. 
Even the army, now that it is becoming increasingly 
mechanized, requires a large supply of oil for its effective 
operations. But it is the navy which calls for the biggest 
supply of oil, and it is on behalf of the world’s navies that the 
present intensive search is being mainly conducted. 

It is true that a navy could use coal for its fuel, as in the 
past. But such a navy would be greatly inferior to a navy 
using oil. This is not the place to argue the respective merits 
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of oil-firing and coal-firing in warships. Those who wish to 
pursue this question can do so in my Coal in the New Era, 
or in Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir R. W. Skelton’s address to 
the Royal United Service Institution.2 By his overwhelming 
argument even that chief of King Cole’s “ pipers three,” 
Mr. Bernard Acworth, seems according to the report, to have 
been reduced almost to silence, though he gallantly returned 
to the attack unabashed a little later in a Sunday newspaper. 
For those who cannot pursue the technical argument it 
should be sufficient to reflect that, although coal is the chief 
natural source of wealth in these islands, there is not in the 
whole British navy a fighting ship burning coal. The technical 
arguments for an oil-fired navy are unassailable. Indeed, 
those who, like Lord Lloyd, advocate that the British navy 
should return to coal-firing, do so generally not on the ground 
that oil is inferior but that the supply may be endangered. 
There we come back once more to the search for security 
in respect of oil supplies. For the nations, convinced by the 
technical arguments, have built oil-burning navies and now are 
hungering for security in their supplies of the precious liquid. 

It so happens that nature, in her distribution of the known 
supplies of petroleum, has been altogether indifferent to the 
needs of national defence. Only two of the Great Powers 
of the world—the United States and Russia—have been 
blessed with enough supplies of petroleum to suffice for 
their own needs in peace and war. A credulous observer 
might be tempted to see the influence of a benign providence, 
which bestowed its petroleum on the powers with pacific 
intentions and withheld it from the bellicose. But such a 
judgment would be hard on the British Empire, which 
contributes less than 2 per cent. to the world’s production. 
Apart from the United States and Russia, the chief petroleum- 


producing countries are Venezuela, Mexico, Persia, Rumania, 


1 Putnam, 2nd ed., 1934, §s. net. 
2R.U.S.1. Journal, May, 1934 (vol. lxxix, No. 514). 
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the Dutch East Indies and Colombia. Japan makes a small 
contribution, while that of Germany, France and Italy is 
individually and collectively negligible. 

The rdle of oil in modern warfare reflects its importance 
in modern life generally. For transport, heating and power 
oil is now one of the nearly indispensable servants of mankind. 
A civilian population would be seriously inconvenienced, to 
say the least, were it deprived of its supplies of oil, which 
reinforces the military arguments for security in this respect. 
By the extended use of coal, coal-gas and electricity it could 
get along, but greatly crippled. For the defence forces to be 
deprived of oil would, however, be disastrous. The 
dominating position of oil in modern warfare was well 
expressed by Lord Curzon in a speech only a few days after 
the armistice, when he observed: “ We might almost say 
that the allied cause has floated to victory upon a wave of 
oil.” It might be added that at one time the allied cause 
was almost stranded owing to the absence of oil. The 
importance of oil has also been hymned, without undue 
exaggeration, by Mr. A. C. Hardy, who writes: “ Oil today 
te a great extent is the weapon of international arbitration. 
Oil today is becoming to hold the world’s purse-strings and 
therefore the world’s will to war. It can perhaps on occasion 
buy and sell kings ; it can make and unmake presidents.” 

The interplay of these factors—the importance of petro- 
leum products in modern life generally and in modern warfare 
particularly, and their unequal distribution among the Great 
Powers—has led to a scramble for oil almost without 
precedent. On many grounds the turbulent world of 
international politics may be likened to an ellipse with two 
foci—Japan and Germany. Now these are precisely the 
countries which are most actively searching for security in 
their oil supplies. This coincidence can hardly be accidental, 
and it is, indeed, openly avowed in one case and acknowledged 
in the other that they have primarily military ends in view. 
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The Japanese production of crude oil is by no means 
negligible, but there was an increasing margin between 
output and demand until in 1927 domestic production was 
only a quarter of consumption. In that year subsidies were 
introduced for oil-field prospectors, and this with other 
measures for encouragement was so effective that in 1932 
production was 44 per cent. of consumption. 

Even this, however, was not a situation which could 
commend itself to a determined country seeking a place in 
the sun. On March 27th, 1933, a law was passed requiring 
oil companies in Japan to increase their tank accommodation 
so as to have in stock at all times a quantity sufficient for six 
months’ consumption. This was a very subtle device, for 
the companies are mainly foreign; compliance would have 
meant that these companies, chiefly American, would ensure 
for Japan adequate reserves of navy and air force fuel which 
might conceivably be used against their own countries. 
Notwithstanding that the companies were required to incur 
heavy expense in providing additional storage tanks and 
increasing stocks—the cost of new tankage is estimated at 
6,000,000 yen (£353,000)—they were given no hope of a 
return on their expenditure. Indeed, the Japanese Govern- 
ment by the same law gave itself extensive powers over the 
oil industry in Japan, with competence to fix prices and 
determine the quotas of imports allotted to the companies. 

The United States, of course, is the external Power chiefly 
interested, for her relations with Japan are worse than bad, 
and she has no desire to see American companies build up in 
Japan big reserves of oil which might be used against her own 
fleet; but the Governments of Great Britain and Holland 
joined with that of the United States in protesting to Japan 
that her action, while not infringing any treaty, was unjust, 
and not in accordance with international custom. Japan 
has gone on undeterred, her only concession being an 
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extension of the time in which companies have to decide 
whether to comply with the law or forfeit their licences. 
They could, it is true, refuse supplies, but there are many 
“bootleg ” firms in California who would gladly profit by 
such action, and such a step would merely provoke the 
Japanese Government to set up a direct monopoly, and 
possibly confiscate plant. 

Japan is not only undeterred ; she has gone farther. In 
her puppet state of Manchukuo she has taken action which is 
an infringement of the Nine-Power Treaty and of a solemn 
guarantee spontaneously given by the Manchukuo Govern- 
ment. The unworked oil deposits of the territory, together 
with the shale deposits at Fushun, had for some time excited 
Japanese cupidity, and after the “rape” the Manchukuo 
Petroleum Company was formed for their exploitation. Its 
capital of 5,000,000 yuan was mainly subscribed by the 
Manchukuo Government and the South Manchuria Railway 
Company. Eighty per cent. of its capital is Japanese. The 
main object of the company was to exploit the oil and shale 
deposits, but in the interim period it was to obtain its supplies 
from abroad. A refinery was established at Dairen. 

Such was the situation when, on October 19, repre- 
sentatives of British and American companies were invited to 
the Manchukuan capital—Hsinking, as Japan would have it 
known today—and informed by officials of the Monopoly 
Bureau of the Finance Ministry that, for reasons of national 
defence and economic development and in the interests of the 
inhabitants, the Manchurian Government had decided to 
establish an oil monopoly. There is a world of significance 
in the order of the reasons given ; Japan—for the hand is the 
hand of Japan though the voice is the voice of Manchukuo— 
has always been distinguished for plain speaking. She lays 
her plans well ahead and sticks to them through thick and thin. 

The Government spokesman put salt on a smarting 
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wound by declaring himself sorry for those companies, 
established for many years in Manchuria, which had invested 
heavily in plant for storage and distribution and which 
hitherto had almost complete control of the trade. It was 
proposed, he added, to biing the monopoly into operation 
early in 1935, though circumstances might cause delay. The 
circumstances, one need hardly say, are international 
complications. 

The monopoly law was eventually promulgated on 
November 14, but the date for its enforcement was left for 
decision by the Minister of Finance. The petroleum products 
to be monopolized are volatile oils (including petrol), 
illuminating oil, light oil, heavy oil, fuel oil and substitutes. 
Lubricants are not included for the time being, but Mr. 
Namba, vice-chief of the Monopoly Bureau, in a broadcast 
address on November 23 said it was Manchukuo’s intention 
to include them when preparations were complete. In the 
same address he expatiated on the national importance of 
petroleum, declaring that petrol was the very life-blood of 
aeroplanes, and that without fuel oil trawler and battleship, 
destroyer and tractor would remain lifeless. As Manchukuo 
has no battleships or destroyers, and hardly any tractors or 
trawlers, the reference can be interpreted only to the Japanese 
Forces ; for by the Protocol governing these matters Japan 
“ shares” with Manchukuo the defence of Manchukuan 
territory. 

The law goes on to say that the manufacture, import and 
export of petroleum products will be permitted only to 
holders of Government licences. The Government will buy 
all products manufactured and imported under licence, and 
will sell to the sole distributors, but may deal directly with 
important customers. The Government may require the sole 
distributors to store certain quantities. Petroleum products are 
not to be marketed except under Government licences, and the 
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Government is given wide powers of inspection and seizure. 

On the same day a law was promulgated providing that, 
if importers or dealers apply within a month of the date of 
enforcement of the monopoly law, the Government will 
purchase equipment used in the oil business at prices to be 
fixed by its Appraisal Committee. 

As home products do not nearly satisfy Manchukuo’s 
requirements, the balance will have to be made up by imports 
through Dairen or Newchwang. The business of importing 
will be left to the present companies, who will be allotted 
quotas based on sales during the last two years. Distribution, 
however, will be entirely monopolized. That is hardly 
satisfactory to the importers, for owing to the fall in world 
prices there is little profit to be got out of importing alone ; 
it is only on distribution inland that their business is worth 
while. This profitable side of their business is now to be 
taken from them, and although their plant will be purchased 
at the figure assessed by the Appraisal Committee it is 
understood that nothing will be paid in respect of goodwill. 
For the purpose of distribution the country is to be divided 
into ten districts. It is anticipated that the large numbers of 
Chinese employees will be displaced by Japanese agents. 

But it appears that Manchukuo is not to depend per- 
manently on imports. Active steps are being taken to supply 
from native sources, chiefly Fushun shale, at least half of the 
40,000,000 gallons of oil used annually in Manchukuo. 
There is estimated to be 5,400 million metric tons of shale 
covering the Fushun coal field, and since 1925 a new method 
of utilizing it has been developed. The production of benzol 
is also to be increased. Since uniform prices are to be 
charged for oils, irrespective of source, the imported petro- 
leum will help to subsidize the shale and benzol industries 
until such time as they are able to stand on their own feet and 
supply the whole of Manchukue. 
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The Japanese action in having this monopoly setup is, of 
course, a violation of the Open Door clauses in the Nine- 
Power Treaty!; but it was hardly to be expected that a 
country which had already thrown to the winds the Nine- 
Power Treaty (with the Covenant of the League and the Pact 
of Paris) in order to rape Manchuria, would scruple about 
again violating it when considered desirable. Japan’s 
diplomacy throughout this crisis has been a marvel of evasion 
and audacity. At times she has pretended to hold aloof, 
saying this is the sole concern of the Manchukuo Government. 
Apart from any question of the status of Manchukuo, that 
naive argument can hardly be admitted, for the South 
Manchurian Railway, which is controlled by Japan, is a 
principal shareholder in the Manchuria Petroleum Company. 

More ingenuous still is the Japanese argument that the 
Manchukuo pledge to maintain the Open Door principle is 
considered binding only vis-a-vis countries which extend 
recognition to that State. As if one could atone for theft by 
condoning rape! The argument, which would neatly toss 
the Great Powers on the horns of a dilemma, is a masterpiece 
of Oriental cunning. This amazing view, which give Salvador 
alone the benefits of the Open Door, has not been officially 
endorsed by the Japanese Foreign Office, but the Foreign 
Office “ understands ” it to be the view of the Manchukuo 
Government. 

Enough has been said to show how resolutely, even in 

1 The Contracting Powers, including Japan, “‘ with a view to applying more effectually 
the principles of the Open Door or equality of opportunity in China for the trade and 
industry of all nations,” agreed that they would not seek : “‘ (a) any arrangement which 
might purport to establish in favour of their interest any general superiority of rights 
with respect to commercial or economic development in any designated region of 
China; (4) any such monopoly or preference as would deprive the nationals of any 
other Power of the right of undertaking any legitimate trade or industry in China.” 
Japan, of course, denies that Manchukuo is Chinese territory, but it certainly was in 
1922, at the time of the Treaty, and officially it still is today in the eyes of all the world 
except Japan and Salvador, and Manchukuo has voluntarily announced that she 
proposes to respect the treaty obligations of China. In any case the Japanese Govern- 


ment is involved through its control of the South Manchuria Railway, and therefore 
of the monopolistic petroleum company. 
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defiance of solemn international engagements, Japan is 
building up great reserves, avowedly for military purposes. 
Let us turn at once to the other focus of the troubled world. 
Germany, like Japan, has hitherto been mainly dependent on 
imported oil. There are a number of petroleum wells in North 
Germany, and the present German Government has con- 
sistently striven to develop them. Shortly after its rise to 
power the German Society for Mineral Research was formed. 
A subsidy of 5,000,000 marks was set aside to encourage oil 
borings, half of the cost of new ventures being advanced as 
a loan to bona fide concetns. The result was to increase the 
production of crude oil from 19,900 tons a month in 1933, 
to 22,130 tons a month in the first half of 1934. But, even so, 
German production is only about one-thousandth of the 
world production, nor can the proportion be very much 
raised even by the most diligent prospecting and the most 
lavish subsidies. 

Within the last few months, however, Germany has taken 
much more radical steps to strengthen her oil front. She has 
always been in the forefront of the movement to produce oil 
from coal by hydrogenation, that is, by submitting the coal 
to an atmosphere of hydrogen at high pressure and 
moderately high temperature, when the hydrogen combines 
with the hydrocarbons of the coal substance to form hydro- 
carbon oils of the same chemical constitution as the natural 
petroleum products.1 This process is frequently spoken of 
as a “liquefaction” of coal, and is in harmony with the 
present trend to regard coal less as a substance for immediate 
consumption and more as a taw material for the manufacture 
of other products more convenient in use. Now, Germany 
has abundant supplies of coal suitable for hydrogenation, 


1 Details will be found in my Coal in the New Era. It is stated that Japan also is 
contemplating a development of this process ; Australian and British developments 
are dealt with below. The technicalities of the Dye Trust’s process in Germany 
were admirably summarized recently by F..Rosendahl in Die Naturwessenschaften 33, 
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and the successful exploitation of the hydrogenation process 
would relieve her of anxiety in respect of oil supplies in 
time of war. 

On the technical side hydrogenation is now highly 
developed. The problems of hydrogen manufacture on the 
large scale, of converters strong enough to withstand the 
ptessures used and of catalysts to promote the reaction have 
now been solved. There are, in fact, two outstanding 
processes in Germany. Dr. Friedrich Bergius has been 
developing his process since 1910, and for it was deservedly 
awarded a Nobel Prize for Chemistry in 1931. His experi- 
mental plant was at Rheinau, between Heidelberg and 
Mannheim, but it has been developed mainly at the Leuna 
works of the I.G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. Tar 
oils have been hydrogenated there continuously, and, with 
lapses, brown coal has also been hydrogenated into motor- 
spirit and fuel oil. 

The other main process is that developed by Dr. Franz 
Fischer, Director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir Kohlen- 
forschung at Mulheim, at first with Dr. Tropsch but later 
with other workers. He has been perfecting his process for 
nine years, and has now reached a technically satisfactory 
stage. The Fischer process is to beused for the bituminous coal 
of the Ruhr by the Klécknerwerke and the Ruhrchemie A.G. 

Early in October the Reich Minister for Economic Affairs 
took a startling step in the development of hydrogenation. 
He published a decree giving himself powers to compel all 
persons and firms engaged in, or in control of, the mining 
of brown coal to join a common association with the object 
of increasing the production of oil from brown coal.! 
Members were to share equally in the success or failure of the 


1 Dr. Schact is said to have summoned the principal brown-coal producers and 
owners and to have made proposals for a partial measure of amalgamation. They 
pre i turned them down, whereupon Dr. Schact produced his far more 
stringent decree from his pocket. Apart from the celerity, there seems some 
semblance of the experience of our own Coal Mines Reorganization Commission. 
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enterprise, but were warned that the State would not make 
up any losses; threats of imprisonment and fines for non- 
compliance were added. Within four weeks he had formed 
his association, or rather two associations, the company for 
the actual production of oil and a financing company in 
which all members had to take shares. Members of the 
association ate to be chosen by the Economic Minister and 
can be dismissed by him. For the moment the association 
comprises ten leading firms. The association is to be 
represented legally by a commissioner appointed by the 
Minister. This Commissioner—Dr. Deumer, of the 
Reichsbank, has been appointed to the post—can cancel 
resolutions and rulings of the general meeting if he thinks 
they are against the interests of the Reich and people, and he 
and his representatives have the right to take part in the 
meetings of directors, who are appointed and can be dismissed 
by him. The Commissioner may represent the company 
generally and conduct negotiations on its behalf. 

Two new hydrogenating plants are to be built, and the 
Bergius process will be used. The initial capital is to be 
100,000,000 marks (about £8,000,000), although it is expected 
that the construction of these plants will ultimately demand 
a capital of 250,000,000 marks ({£20,000,000).1_ They are to 
produce 500,000 tons (150,000,000 gallons) of motor spirit a 
year. The Leuna works of the Dye Trust produced 120,000 
tons (36,000,000 gallons) in 1933, and are expanding so as to 
produce 350,000 tons (105,000,000 gallons) a year. When 
these schemes are complete Germany will be producing from 
coal about 850,000 tons (255,000,000 gallons) of motor-spirit 
a year. Present German imports of motor-spirit are about 
1,000,000 tons (300,000,000 gallons) a year, so the goal of 
self-sufficiency is well in sight. 


1 This is five times the capital cost of the I.C.I. works at Billingham, and the pro- 
duction is to be five times as great, but there are too many variable factors for the 
comparison to be pressed. 
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The German State has stepped into the coal-oil industry 
with a vengeance. Why has it done so? Naturally, Dr. 
Schacht has not proclaimed that his intentions are linked up 
with national defence, but two considerations will make that 
obvious. Firstly, the project is one for the hydrogenation of 
brown coal. Now, apart from its cheapness, brown coal is 
inferior to bituminous coal for hydrogenation, half of it 
consisting of moisture; and even its cheapness is largely 
discounted by its inferiority. The Ruhr advocates of the 
Fischer process have not been slow to point this out, and 
they do appear to have been left in the cold. They are 
proceeding rapidly with their own schemes, but without a 
Government organization. The reason for the favour shown 
to brown coal must be strategic.1 The bituminous coal of 
Germany is found in the Ruhr and other western districts 
which are not militarily defensible. The brown coal deposits 
are found in Central Germany. There, in a much stronger 
strategical position, the two new hydrogenation plants are to 
be built. Influenced by similar considerations, many firms in 
heavy industry have been setting up branches in central 
regions such as Saxony. 

The second consideration proving convincingly the 
strategic object of the German coal-oil scheme is that hydro- 
genation is not, as yet, an economic process. It may become 
so with further development and a rise in the price of the 
imported oil. Full discussion of these points would lead to 
the conclusion that it is desirable to develop the hydrogenation 
process, and to protect it on the grounds of being an infant 
industry. But no “ infant industry ” arguments would justify 
such wholesale developments as are being undertaken in 
Germany at the moment. It is very difficult to estimate the 


1It can hardly be preference for the Bergius process, since, as is shown below in 
dealing with the I.C.I. plant at Billingham, it can be equally well used for bituminous 
coal. The Ruhr coal industry has declined to use the process, on the ground that the 
Dye Trust would not give a financial guarantee of the applicability of the process to 
bituminous coal, which was perhaps asking too much, 
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real costs of making oil from coal in Germany, because the 
producing firms usually have many other activities, and it is 
not possible to deduce a separate profit-and-loss account for 
coal-oil. There is only one firm in Germany devoted exclu- 
sively to the conversion of coal, the Kohlenveredelung-und 
Schwelwerke A.G., of Berlin. It has not the best geographical 
situation for the purpose, and its balance sheet for 1933 shows 
a loss of 452,864 marks on a capital of 2,250,000 marks. 

Estimates can, however, be given for the cost of making 
motor-spirit in Germany by the two processes. Dr. Fischer 
stated in a recent lecture that he could make motor-spirit by 
his process at a cost of 22 pfennigs a kilogram, which works 
out at 1s. 3d. a gallon at present rate of exchange, or 9d. a 
gallon at par. No public announcement with respect to the 
process used by the Dye Trust has been made, but I am 
informed from an authoritative source that the cost is 
25 pfennigs a kilogram, about 1s. 44d. a gallon at present 
rates, or 10d. a gallon at par. This is the price ex works. 
The cost of imported petrol at the pump to the motorist 
is generally 37 pf. a litre (2s. 8d. a gallon), in Berlin 35 pf., 
and in Hamburg 34 pf. (2s. 6d. a gallon). This includes an 
import tax equivalent to about 10d. a gallon. The tax should 
just make the production of oil from coal profitable, and it 
is not anticipated that there will be any increase in price to 
the motorist. The State will, of course, lose a great deal in 
Customs revenue, which is ample justification for the 
assumption of control over the brown-coal association 
without assumption of further financial responsibility. 

These arguments should prove conclusively that the 
reasons for the sudden development in the German coal-oil 
industry must be strategic. In addition, the shrewd observa- 


1For comparison, it may be said that the cost of making petrol at the new 
Billingham works by the Bergius process is estimated at 7d. a gallon. The raw material 
will be bituminous coal, and, of course, there are many other factors influencing the 
on om at par of exchange, however, the discrepancy would not amount to 
so much, 
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tion of the Berlin correspondent of The Times! may be noted 
that 1937, the year when the present schemes will have 
matured, is a year in which many German aspirations centre. 
The great network of roads joining up the frontiers and the 
industrial districts should then be reacy, and Herr Hitler will 
have come to the end of the four years for which he asked 
the nation in 1933. For what it is worth, a rumour current 
in Germany may be noted, that Dr. Schacht’s decree was 
partly due to failure to secure from Rumania an agreement 
to send oil and petrol to Germany even in case of war. 

Were the developments summarized above matters of 
purely domestic concern comment would be unnecessary. 
If the German chose to pay half a crown a gallon for what 
reaches his ports—in these depressed times—at about 4d. a 
gallon, and that were the end of the matter, the Frenchman 
or Britisher might shrug his shoulders. But countries are 
like small boys ; if one starts running the others must needs 
follow. In no race is this so well exemplified as the armaments 
race. 

Consider how the ripples caused by the stone which Japan 
has dropped into the Pacific Ocean spread out in ever- 
increasing circles until they break on the shores of Australia. 
Here is a typical quotation from an article by Mr. A. Ingle 
Hall in the Sydney Morning Herald. 

“Recent incidents are disquieting. Customs officials 
report that on numerous occasions speedy foreign sampans 
apprehended in territorial waters have evaded the Government 
launches, which are quite unsuited to the task of patrolling 
such extensive seas. The sampans are obviously engaged in 
illegal activities, or they would have no reason to avoid 
interrogation. Quite apart from the importance of main- 
taining prestige, the pearling and trepang industries should 
be providing taxable revenue to contribute to the costs of 
local administration. . . . 


1 October 31, 1934. 
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“A well-known naval expert, formerly engaged in survey 
work that was discontinued by the Scullin Government, 
recently asserted that a certain foreign Power possesses maps 
of the northern coastline and adjacent waters far superior to 
our own. The compiling of such maps, especially when done 
surreptitiously by a multitude of small craft, would involve 
great expense, only warranted as part of a long-sighted plan 
of exploitation and possibly ultimate acquisition of territorial 
rights.” 

Let us turn again to our barometer of international 
weather. Proposals for the production of oil in Australia 
clearly indicate “Stormy.” Australia, like Germany, is a 
country with negligible petroleum deposits but large supplies 
of coal. The Commonwealth Government has appointed an 
Oil-from-Coal Committee, presided over by Dr. Rivett, chief 
investigating officer of the Council of Industrial Research. 
It held its first meeting at Melbourne, on September 5, and 
then proceeded to discuss at Yallourn, Victoria, a problem 
already met with in Germany—whether the brown coal of 
Yallourn or the bituminous coal of New South Wales was 
the better material for hydrogenation. The New South Wales 
Government has appointed an English fuel technologist (Mr. 
Vincent) to investigate the coal-oil question. If it is decided 
to set up a plant, Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., who hold 
the Empire rights for the Bergius patent, will probably be 
asked to do so. Sir John Cadman, in a visit to Australia, has 
been at pains to point out the expensive nature of the process 
at present, but if Australia really thinks a coal-oil plant 
necessary in the interests of defence, such arguments will not 
be allowed to count for very much. The investigating 
committee is believed to have asked the Commonwealth 
Government, on account of economic arguments, to make 
no decision for a year. But a year is not long. 

And what of Great Britain? It was not to be expected 
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that this country could escape the general anxiety about oil 
supplies. The memory of the great war, when, according to 
Lord Jellicoe, supplies at one time were sufficient only for 
a few weeks, is still too vivid to allow complacency in the 
minds of those responsible for national defence. There has 
been a lot of misguided clamour for a return to coal-firing 
in the navy, but those in authority have taken a wholly 
different line, or rather several different but complementary 
lines. We are constantly hearing shrieks from certain quarters 
about the inadequacy of imperial defence; but, when the 
facts are examined in a cool hour, one can only admire the 
silent efficiency with which our defence chiefs have gone 
about their business. 

The first line is the storage of great reserves of oil. That 
which Japan is now doing by rather crude means involving 
world-wide advertisement we have been bringing about 
quietly for a decade. Mr. Hector Bywater marshals the 
figures very effectively in his recent book, A Searchlight on 
the Navy. It appears that in less than ten years, under Vote 10 
of the Navy Estimates, the sum voted for increased storage 
accommodation has reached nearly {£7,000,000. The sites 
have been chosen with a view to immunity—though the 
immunity is only relative—from air attack. Glasgow, for 
instance, has taken £1,145,000, Plymouth £630,000, Portland 
£956,000, and Pembroke Dock (though the naval base is 
discontinued) £416,000. Some £60,000 has gone to the 
remote Orkneys, and even an Irish site, Haulbowline and 
Berehaven, has taken £39,630. Nor have the oversea routes 
and strategic centres been neglected. The much-discussed 
Singapore base gets £950,000 for this purpose, and Ceylon 
£535,000, while large amounts have gone to Hong Kong 
(£110,000), Rangoon (£300,000), Gibraltar (£214,000), Malta 
(£267,500), and Sierra Leone (£115,000), as well as smaller 
sums to Bermuda (£32,000) and Jamaica (£47,000), and an 
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unspecified £263,000 “to provide essential storage accom- 
modation for fleet requirements.” 

But accommodation for oil storage is useless without the 
oil to store. The British Government has not neglected the 
problem. It holds £7,500,000 of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company’s ordinary stock of £13,425,000, and appoints two 
directors to the Board. In time of war, it is true, this might 
not be a source of much satisfaction—an enemy country 
would regard the shares as so many scraps of paper—but 
in peace it does give the British Government a decisive 
voice in the control of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and 
that control is presumably exercised with an eye on the 
contingency of war. 

Those who have been charged with this work have 
catried it out most efficiently. But, notwithstanding the 
location of these reserves at all points of the compass and 
every quarter of the globe, there is in this line of defence no 
absolute guarantee of oil supplies in time of war. A really 
effective submarine blockade might still leave this country 
panting for oil, though it had magnificent reserves a thousand 
miles away and enough oil shares to sink a Dreadnought. 
The only satisfactory defence, in military eyes, is to produce 
at home all the oil required, and attempts have been made 
along two lines. 

First, there was an intensive search for petroleum deposits 
in this country in 1918-22. Oil in appreciable quantities was 
found only at Hardstoft, in Derbyshire, and is still being 
worked. The search was abandoned because of the cheapness 
of imported oil, and in 1922 there was little fear of a war for 
many years ahead. Speculators, however, were unconvinced 
that the fair English countryside might not conceal something 
far fairer to their avaricious eyes, nor could geologists from 
4 priori considerations either encourage or deter them. It 
was presumably the rapidly worsening international situation 
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earlier last year which caused a revival of interest in petroleum 
drilling and induced the Government spectacularly to 
introduce a bill vesting in the Crown any hidden oil reserves 
in this Crown. What has induced a predominantly Con- 
servative Parliament to pass such a hyper-socialist measure ? 
It cannot be solely concern for amenities, for these could be 
pteserved by simple regulation. Only one consideration 
could induce Conservatives to endorse this “ confiscatory 
socialism ”—the alleged needs of national defence. 

But the discovery of petroleum deposits in large quantities 
in Great Britain is hypothetical, and, like Germany, this 
country must look to coal if she wishes to ensure an adequate 
supply of oil from indigenous sources. The Government 
has not failed to introduce measures to that end. Early last 
year the Hydrocarbon Oils Production Act was placed on the 
Statute Book. It ensures that for a number of years to come 
—certainly four and a half, possibly nine—the rebate on 
home-produced motor-spirit shall be sufficient to ensure the 
profitable production of oil from coal. The chief result of 
the Act is the building of the great I.C.I. factory at Billingham, 
which shortly after these words are in print will probably be 
producing oil from hydrogenated coal or coal-derivatives. 
It is hoped to produce there about 100,000 tons (30,000,000 
gallons) of motor-spirit a year. But the Act has also given 
a great fillip to the development of the low-temperature 
process of carbonizing coal, in which oil is a very valuable 
by-product to the main product, a free-burning smokeless 
semi-coke. Low Temperature Carbonisation Ltd. is expanding 
greatly, while Stellite Ltd., the National Coke and Oil Co. Ltd., 
Motor Fuel Proprietary Ltd., and other concerns are pushing 
rapidly ahead. Seven squadrons of the R.A.F. are using 
spirit obtained by the low-temperature carbonizing process, 
and a destroyer is running on fuel oil so obtained. 

The production of oil from coal has much sounder 
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arguments behind it in Great Britain than elsewhere in the 
world. For coal is our chief natural source of wealth, and 
production of oil therefrom is virtually economic, or may be 
expected to become so in the not distant future. Never- 
theless, it is hardly possible to deny that the chief consideration 
which has prompted the Government and its supporters is 
national defence. 

Such are the great figures painted in oil on the world 
canvas today. In the background may be observed France, 
which has been encouraging the development of low- 
temperature carbonizing plants; Italy, where the Duce’s 
interest in this process was recently mentioned in a London 
law case?; and South Africa, which has been formulating 
thorough defence plans, and has now placed a {£50,000 
contract for plant to extract oil by low temperature treatment 
from torbanite, an oil shale. One could supplement this picture 
by another of the world-wide development of alcohol fuels, 
often in defiance of all economics and avowedly in the interests 
of national defence.’ It is a picture which should justifiably 
cause apprehension. Doubtless General Smuts and Mr. 
Baldwin will say, “ Prophesy not unto us right things, speak 
unto us smooth things, prophesy deceits.” But it is folly to 
ignore the great preparation for war which is proceeding 
throughout the world. Few people desire war, but war will 
be the inevitable result of the present frame of mind if left 
unchecked. Knowledge of the way the world is drifting will 
make the people demand a reversal ; it is in this belief that 
the above remarks are offered. 


1The cost of petrol made by the hydrogenation process is put at 7d. a gallon. 
Petrol costs in the mouth of the Thames about 3}d. a gallon at present, but a more 
normal price is that which ruled throughout 1930, namely, 6$d. a gallon. A figure 
cannot be given in the same way for the low-temperature process, as oil is then one 
of several products, but the business as a whole is now profitable when soundly 
conducted. 

® Salerni Carbonization Process Ltd. v. British Coal Refining Process Ltd. in the 
King’s Bench Division, on October 18, 1934. 

* The interested reader will find the facts well set out in a recent book, The Principles 
of Motor-Fuel Preparation and Application, by A. W. Nash and D- A. Howes (vol. 1, 
PP 438-459). 
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THE SAAR PLEBISCITE 


By ExizaBetH WIsKEMANN 


T is often said that the greatest trouble of our age is 
that its evident need for international economic organisa- 
tion is gainsaid by the violence of nationalist emotions. 
No more apt illustration of this thesis could, perhaps, 
be found than the case of the basin of the River Saar. It is 
generally accepted that this district, owing to its intimate 
association with Lorraine, falls naturally into a French, 
rather than a German, economic area. Indeed, were it not 
for racial feelings, the arrangement made by the Peace Treaty 
in 1919 might have contributed to a happy solution of the 
ancient problem of the Franco-German frontier. For the 
Treaty of Versailles in effect internationalised a district which 
from the strategic, no less than the economic, point of view, 
was justly considered to hold a key position. The Saar 
became virtually a free trade area, and its administration by 
an international commission appointed by the League of 
Nations and supported by moral, not physical, force, might 
have ended Franco-German competition for this gap of low 
country between the Vosges and the Ardennes. 
Unfortunately, the clauses of the Peace Treaty which 
comprise the Saar statute were not put into genuine operation 
until after the French elections of 1924. By that time the 
pitch was queered. French chauvinism had stampeded 
Geneva into giving France an almost exclusive influence on 
the Governing Commission, so that international govern- 
ment appeared to mean French military occupation. The 
great mass of the Saar population consisted of rather rough, 
simple, German working-people who clung to their priests 
and hated their employers, and who were uninterested in the 
ambitions of Paris or Berlin, and to a few of whom Der 
Kaiser still suggested the great Napoleon rather than 
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William II. The Treaty had given the Saar coal mines to 
France as compensation for the Pas de Calais mines destroyed 
by the Germans ; it thus turned the miners (about half the 
bread-winning population) into employees of the French 
state, and the relatively small Pan-German bourgeoisie 
found it easy to whip up a German patriotism which had 
never been widespread in the Saar before. Thus, in spite of 
Locarno and Germany’s entry into the League, and despite 
the nomination of really neutral commissions to govern the 
Saar, efficient administration and economic enlightenment 
could not make good against the chauvinism of the new 
emotions. It seemed clear that the plebiscite in 1935 would 
end the international experiment by a 99 per cent. vote for 
Germany ; the French tacitly admitted their mistakes and 
acknowledged their defeat. 

On January 30th, 1933, a revolution, not bloody, perhaps, 
but in every sense violent, occurred in Germany. The 
predominantly Catholic, predominantly proletarian, popula- 
tion of the Saar felt little sympathy for National Socialism, 
except for a vague, nationalistic attraction. An entirely new 
situation was suddenly created. Those Saarlanders who felt 
the freedom of labour, and of religious, organisation to be 
more important than the administrative unity of the German 
1ace proceeded gradually to start a campaign for the main- 
tenance of the status quo under the League. The bitterness 
of the struggle which now arose between German and 
German can only be grasped in relation to the facts I have 
outlined, and especially in relation to the fact that the French 
have long been out of the picture. That the National Socialists 
in the Saar denounce the status quo groups as pro-French and 
separatist is nothing but irrelevant propaganda. That is why 
the plebiscite campaign has, during the last few months, 
focussed more and more intensely around the question of 
Die zweite Abstimmung. For the status quo movement aims 
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only at the temporary maintenance of the status quo. It is an 
anti-Nazi German movement. It wishes to use this strange 
opportunity at once to safeguard 800,000 Saarlanders from 
the barbarities of Hitlerism, and to make a great gesture 
before the world, a German gesture in protest against these 
savageries. Once Germany ceases to be ruled by the 
principles associated with National Socialism, all the Saar- 
landers would be as eager as ever French folly has made 
them to go back to Germany. Thus the status quo campaign 
is based on the assumption that, though a favourable vote 
for the League would mean the transference of sovereignty 
over the Saar from Germany to Geneva, it would always be 
possible for the Saar population to reverse this decision at a 
later date. Alarmed by the potency of this argument, the 
German Front (a huge “ Vote for Germany ” organisation 
dominated by Nazis) has been at pains to show that the 
Treaty of Versailles rules out the possibility of “a second 
vote.” They can be sure the Saar will vote German if a 
win for the status quo could mean its permanent divorce from 
the Reich. The report of Baron Aloisi’s Committee of 
Three, quoting the Treaty, referred to the task of the League 
“to take the measures necessary to harmonize the finally 
established regime with the permanent interests of the 
Territory and with the general interest.” The Nazi press in 
the Saar and in Germany has announced that these words 
tule out the possibility of any future change in the status 
of the Saar, once the results of the January plebiscite have 
taken effect. Indeed, the new Nazi view of the inalterability 
of the Treaty of Versailles is being expressed with as much 
fervour as was ever the contrary, and the Nazi newspapers 
have completely suppressed the fact that the Report of the 
Committee of Three was only accepted by the Council of the 
League on December 6th with the express stipulation—made 
perfectly clear by the closing speech of Benes, as President of 
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the Council—that a revision of the status of the Saar should 
be possible in the future. 

This remarkable perversion of the news from Geneva is, 
of course, characteristic of Nazi technique. Repeated head- 
lines of Second Vote Ruled Out ate much mote effective than 
any efforts made to expose them. The organisation of a 
plebiscite which, according to the Treaty, is to be “ free, 
secret, and sincere ”—which is, in fact, to be based upon the 
democratic principles theoretically victorious in 1919— 
ptesents, in the new circumstances, the most stupendous 
difficulty. Indeed, since the Nazis have perfected the sabotage 
of democratic machinery, the wisdom of now trying to work 
it has been frequently questioned. The League Council 
decided, however, that to postpone the plebiscite would 
unnecessarily prolong the sometimes unbearable tension in 
and about the Saar. The Plebiscite Commission appointed 
by the League has made brave efforts. It has forbidden a 
Nazi monopoly of meeting-halls, and it has prevented the 
most aggressive forms of election propaganda ; it has insisted 
upon a certain “equality before the law ”—before the 
Plebiscite Tribunal at any rate—of the supporters of each of 
the three plebiscite possibilities, Germany, France, or the 
Status quo. ‘The Plebiscite Commission will see that the voting 
is secret and perhaps sincere, but it cannot make it free. On 
the one side are people who conceive their duty to their race 
to be to exploit every intimidating device without scruple. 
Behind the people with this conviction is the German Reich ; 
its organisation of propaganda is the most energetic in the 
world, and from Dr. Goebbels’s official coffers flow unlimited 
supplies of wealth, while the German wireless is always 
available. Today the Secret Police of the German Reich is 
probably the most powerful in existence; it has become 
indisputably clear that the Gestapo is the close ally of the 
German Front in the Saar, and it is obvious that a Nazi who 
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can cross the Saar-Reich frontier can escape the consequences 
of any action in the Saar. The status quo supporters have no 
allies of the kind, though their opponents accuse them of 
thriving upon French gold and upon the protection of the 
Governing Commission. Driblets of money have come to 
them from France, but the Saar police, in spite of every effort 
made to neutralise them, are essentially the enemies of the 
anti-Nazi parties. ‘This is primarily a matter of economic 
pressure ; it has all along been more probable that, for one 
reason or another, the Saar would vote German in the 
plebiscite, and few policemen are willing to risk dismissal in 
the future by showing an unnational objectivity in the present. 
Economic pressure is in many directions tremendous. A 
shopkeeper who advertises in an anti-Nazi newspaper will be 
boycotted, even by people who sympathise with him; a 
workman who goes to a status quo meeting risks dismissal. 

It might seem, then, that there should be an overwhelming 
majority for Germany when the plebiscite votes are counted. 
The Saarlanders are docile, but they are also very close. 
The Plebiscite Commission has, since its arrival, given the 
people greater confidence in the real secrecy of the vote. 
Some of the Saarlanders know a good deal about things in 
Germany, and many a workingman, who pleases his employer 
with the promptness of his Hitler salute, will vote against 
Hitler on January 13th. Until quite recently the status quo 
was openly supported by few but socialists and communists, 
but on November 30th anti-Nazi Catholics founded a new 
and more respectable party to unite the opposition of both 
churches to National Socialism in the Saar. The new party 
is warning the Saarlanders that the Neo-pagan fight against 
the churches in the Reich is only in suspense until the Saar 
plebiscite is over. At the moment of writing no sober judge 
would risk anything but the roughest estimate of how the 
vote will go. A last moment sensation might have a great 
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effect, and people are asking whether the Nazis have a 
Reichstag fire prepared. 

Not long ago the Saar plebiscite constituted a serious 
danger to European peace, and at this point an excursion into 
the international aspect of the matter becomes essential. 
Since the agreement with Poland and the murder of Dollfuss 
all the emotions of young Germany have been directed 
towards the glorious struggle for the Saar. It was known 
that a Nazi leader named Spaniol had ideas about invading the 
Saar at the head of 17,000 young Saarlanders, who had been 
trained in a labour camp in Germany. Though the Saar 
Governing Commission had forbidden the S.A. and the S.S. 
within the Territory, it was known that 15,000 ex-S.A. 
young men might join the invaders. Even with recent 
additions Mr. Knox (president of the Governing Commission 
and responsible for home and foreign affairs in the Saar) had 
only about 2,000 available, but not reliable, police. The only 
troops within easy reach were French. Even if they came as 
the soldiers of the League, they would be in a sense invading 
German territory, for German sovereignty was suspended, 
not abolished, in the Saar in 1919. Just at the time of the 
Marseille assassinations the Saar question was like a volcano 
about to erupt over Europe. The question of the Saar coal 
mines added to the general uncertainty, for M. Barthou had 
announced that France would insist upon a gold payment 
if the Saar went back to Germany, and Baron von Neurath 
had repudiated the claim. For months the Governing Com- 
mission had warned the League that the Saar presented 
Europe with serious dangers ; in June the Council empowered 
Mr. Knox to increase his police force, at first within the 
Territory, and later—if necessary—to enlist foreign recruits. 
But no one gave him material help towards the enrolment of 
the several thousand men who would obviously be required 
to cover all the risks. Indeéd, an obstructive atmosphere 
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hung about his efforts. In November excitement and anxiety 
grew. Both the League powers and Germany seemed 
suddenly to realise that the volcano might erupt in the night. 
With an unprecedented rapidity the problem of the Saar, in 
its international aspect, found solution. In consultation with 
economic experts, Baron Aloisi’s Committee of Three, at the 
beginning of December, arrived at a settlement of the mines 
question, a settlement which proved acceptable to both France 
and Germany. It was agreed that, if the Saar goes back to 
her, Germany shall buy back the mines (and at the same time 
the Saar railways and customs houses) for 900 million francs. 
The method by which Germany will pay this sum is arranged 
as follows: she is to send to France 2,200,000 tons of coal 
per year mined in the Warndt district on the frontier of France; 
this is to occur for five years, or longer if the value of 
900,000,000 francs has not been covered. That the German 
Government was anxious to reassure its neighbours is 
manifest; no ruler of Germany, save Hitler, could have agreed 
to something that looks like a revival of reparation deliveries 
in kind. At the same time France and Germany have come 
to terms over other outstanding financial and commercial 
questions which may be created by the return of the Saar 
to the Reich. 

Even more valuable than the economic agreement was the 
British initiative, by which Mr. Eden, on December 5th, 
proposed that an international police force should be sent to 
the Saar before, not after, trouble arose, and offered the 
requisite British contingent. In the black months of October 
and November, British isolationism had contributed to the 
gloom over Europe; with the new British offer made at 
Geneva the air was cleared. Would it be too much to suggest 
that British isolationists do much to let loose the hostilities 
they are so eager to avoid? Mr. Eden, at any rate, aroused 
the ready response of Italy, but the British contingent will be 
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the main one, while Holland and Sweden will contribute to 
the force. Thus the Spaniol element in Germany has been 
rendered impotent, and the disaster of a return of French 
troops (who would still be erroneously regarded as represent- 
ing the avidity of France) to the Saar is avoided. 

Great Britain—and especially Mr. Knox, who has always 
aimed at the present solution-—is to be congratulated upon 
having ended the danger to peace which the Saar had con- 
stituted of late. But the battle between the Saarlanders 
continues to tage unabated, and its political significance is 
undiminished. Only the presence of the international police 
will temporarily contribute something to that protection of 
minorities at which the organisation of the plebiscite aims. 
Apart from the partiality of the local police, they have 
hitherto been too small a force to prevent a number of violent 
incidents ; I have walked a very long way in Saarbriicken 
without being able to discover a single policeman to direct 
my steps. 

After the votes have been counted and the figures 
announced, the Council of the League of Nations, “ taking 
into account the wishes of the inhabitants as expressed by the 
voting,” has the duty of allocating the Saar Territory.1 The 
Nazis profess to expect a 95 per cent. vote for Germany, the 
Status quo parties hope for a bare majority for the League, 
while most neutral observers expect something a little under 
7o per cent. for Germany. It is obvious that if the Nazis are 
sound prophets, the whole Territory will be restored to the 
German Reich without further ado. This may also occur if 
the German vote is only around the 70 per cent. figure. The 
chief problem that then arises is how the German guarantee 
that dissidents shall not be molested can be made effectual. 
It is quite obvious that this guarantee, without some kind of 


1 The League appears to be judging in its own case, but since it would be really 
thankful to be rid of the Saar, this impression is as deceptive as provisos made on the 
assumption of a large French vote. 
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sanction, is useless. The only sanction so far provided is that 
the Plebiscite Tribunal will remain until January, 1936, to 
hear complaints. Even if people are not afraid to bring 
complaints before it, it can only delay Nazi retribution for a 
year, the period during which the German Government has 
promised that no one shall be in any way victimised on 
account of their race, language or religion. To have a year 
to contemplate one’s victimisation is no doubt better than to 
be victimised at once ; actually this privileged year is curtailed 
by the German Government’s statement that people will only 
be unimpeded in leaving the Saar if they have announced 
their intended departure within the first six months after 
Germany takes over. 

The further the German vote sinks below the 70 per cent. 
figure the more probable becomes a division of the Territory. 
The voting will be by communes or groups of communes, 
but it is not likely that, as between these districts, there will 
be much variety, for a difference of opinion seems pretty 
evenly spread. Partition, though much discussed, is therefore 
not a satisfactory solution, unless a transfer of population 
could be effected. One hears people discuss whether the best 
method of reconciling justice for Germany with security for 
France might not be to draw the Franco-German frontier 
along the River Saar itself, for the possession of its left bank 
—especially the heights round Vaudrevanjes (Watterfangen)— 
would still the strategic anxiety of France. But in the case 
of, say, 60 per cent. of the votes for Germany, 35 per cent. 
for the status quo and 5 per cent. for France, the League could 
not be said to be taking the wishes of the Saarlanders into 
account if it proceeded to hand over a large slice of the 
Territory to France ; in no circumstances does anyone expect 
more than 5 per cent. for France. Thus partition involves a 
League of Nations state at any rate very much smaller than 
the present Territory. As one of the favourite objections to 
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the present frontiers are their narrowness, this would be 
unfortunate. Many people, especially Englishmen, take the 
view that a little Saar state is, and would be, an unceasing 
irritant which might hasten war; but there seems to be at 
least as good a case for the neutralisation of this important 
section of the Franco-German frontier. And if Herr Hitler’s 
love of peace is genuine, can he not call off the hunger of 
the S.A. for the Saar as he has called off their appetite for 
the Corridor. Partition without an exchange of population 
would leave extant the problem of the anti-Nazis placed 
under the Nazi Government, but at least it would involve a 
smaller number of prospective victims. With regard to 
opting, it has only been agreed that under future League, or 
under purely hypothetical French, sovereignty, Saarlanders 
would be entitled to opt for Germany. Where the population 
is predominantly working-class the power to opt is relatively 
unimportant, for most people must live where they can, i.e., 
where they do, and to be an alien miner or metal-worker 
means to lose what security one has. 

If the unexpected result of a noticeable majority for the 
retention of the League Government should occur, the 
solution would obviously be relatively simple. Continuity 
need not be interrupted, and the French have offered to hand 
over the coal mines to the future Saar state; they will also 


preserve the existing customs union with the Saar. It is © 


almost a pity that this premature experiment in international 
government should now be abruptly ended. For this has 
been benevolent despotism rather as Turgot envisaged it, by 
which a wholly disinterested yet enlightened authority has 
worked in association with an advisory representative body 
and largely autonomous communes. The evils of both 
fascism and democracy have been avoided. The few people 
who have stopped to consider the government of the Saar 
in the last decade have been amazed to find how well it has 
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worked in the face of the hostility to these foreigners which 
Reich influence has throughout taught the people to feel. 
Life will now, of course, be economically harder for the 
Saarlanders whichever future awaits them, for they will cease 
to be an oasis in the desert of protection, favours will no 
longer be flung from both sides. The maintenance of the 
status quo would involve the continuation of that economic 
co-operation with Lorraine which has existed since 1871, 
and it is generally considered that this offers Saarlanders their 
best material hope. The miners, at any rate, are threatened 
with less work in Germany in view of the competition of the 
Ruhr. The iron magnates prefer a re-arming Germany as a 
market, though they would feel French restrictions on the 
supply of Lorraine ore. All the most serious economic 
difficulties which the future presents can, of course, be 
dispelled by further Franco-German agreements. But the 
task of interpreting the plebiscite figures is one of the least 
enviable ever faced by the League. 








THE CHALLENGE TO LABOUR 
INTERNATIONALISM 


By Bjarne BRAATOY 


HE internationalism of the pioneer generations in 

the Labour Movement is flickering out. On the 

sutface the eclipse of German Labour, the defeat of 

Austrian Social-Democracy, the debacle of Spanish 
Socialism, not to mention the more or less complete subjection 
of lesser Labour Movements on the eastern fringe of Europe, 
seem to constitute the main causes of this process. 

The organisations of labour in the international field are 
under a cloud. The meetings of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions and its satellites are attended in a half- 
hearted way. The meetings of the Labour and Socialist 
International are openly mocked by people who have been 
delegated to attend by their national parties. On the com- 
munist side the failure seems still more complete. A full 
congress of the Communist International has not been called 
throughout the momentous years since 1928. Even their 
opponents do not bother. It is some five or six years since 
the French Le Temps ceased to have a daily column on 
“Les menées communistes.” Admittedly, the communists 
still remain a convenient bogey : 

“ If the war cloud lifts, Europe will still be menaced 
by a very real danger—that from a predatory and 
murderous communism.’—(Daily Mail \eading article, 
December 5, 1934.) 

but so were the ten thousand members of the short-lived 
First International in the 1860’s and 70’s. 

And still this state of affairs would not much matter if 
the young generations of the labour movement were coming 
on with a firm resolve to make a better job of labour inter- 
nationalism, as they are undoubtedly determined to make a 
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better job of the national task of labour. But labour inter- 
nationalism seems to have lost in attraction to such an extent 
that it does not even provide them with a welcome lever 
for ousting their elders as it did in the labour movements of 
certain countries in the years immediately following the 
world war. Labour internationalism is simply out of the 
picture. 

Labour internationalism is here taken in the sense of a 
conscious policy of continuous collaboration. The charitable 
enterprises with a working-class flavour which are due to 
human sympathies with the under dog in certain countries 
ate of secondary importance from this point of view. Very 
often they merely give to forces, operating in various 
countries on the fringe—if not sniping on the flank—of the 
labour movement, an opportunity for exercising that energy 
which seems so hard to canalise into substantial, if more self- 
effacing, political and industrial work. 

The policy of continuous collaboration which created the 
labour internationals, originated in the need for adequate 
defence against the menace of foreign labour. The First 
International came into existence at a time when labour did 
not have sufficient legislative influence to prevent foreign 
labour from coming in. Since then this basis of labour 
internationalism has disappeared in most countries and in 
regard to most types of work. If there is any interest in the 
question of migration today it would rather bear on 
extending the possibilities of migration, but always to 
“ other ” countries, i.e., provided that such migration does 
not run counter to the interests of labour “at home.” From 
a comprehensive, international point of view it is a self- 
contradictory interest. 

It is true that with the growing industrialisation of the 
world this problem of defence took on a new complexion. 
In the era of comparatively free international trade labour 
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became interested in furthering labour organisation every- 
where in order to prevent social dumping. It amounts to 
much the same thing whether cheap Belgian labour is intro- 
duced into Britain to the detriment of labour conditions 
there, or whether goods produced by cheap labour in Belgium 
are introduced into Britain. 

But in an era of increasingly closed national economies 
labour internationalism is gradually being deprived even of 
that basis. And so we see the Labour internationals, which 
historically speaking are British products, fall from favour in 
Britain itself, not only because of the facts of this tendency, 
but also because the tendency is getting the approval and 
support of the new generations in British labour. 

It is no use railing at this tendency. It has a sound core. 
Labour has always stood for an ordered economic life. It 
has always been critical, if not of international free trade, at 
least of the underlying philosophy of J/aissey-faire. It has 
attacked this problem as soon as and wherever social 
organisation has given it a chance. Municipal socialism means 
not only a more charitable administration of social services, 
but also a determined intrusion into the field of private, “ free” 
economic enterprise. The opponents of labour have certainly 
recognised this and opposed labour for this reason. But even 
municipal socialism has had a tendency towards the closed 
economy. It has been happily prevented from taking a 
medieval turn by the fact that labour began its operations at 
a stage when the nation state had come into being. So 
labour was equally concerned with the state as an organ of 
last resort. 

And still labour activities were prevented from taking a 
viciously national turn by the anti-capitalist philosophy which 
has dominated the movement for several generations. It has 
been an axiom of labour of every denomination that capital 
was international. But this delightfully general and, in the 
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days of free trade, easily substantiated point of view, was 
never of great immediate use for the day-to-day problems of 
labour organisation and activities. Apart from the 
syndicalists, every labour movement recognised, and had to 
recognise, that the ultimate organ for the administration of 
resources was, and still is, the national state. There always 
were and still are individuals within the labour movement 
who have retained the religious turn of mind of our fore- 
fathers. They link their hopes of salvation with the World 
Revolution in the same way as the others linked theirs with 
the Resurrection. But for everyday purposes neither 
conception is of much use. 

And today we are fast heading for a position where the 
corresponding part of the socialist mythology is going to be 
of little use except, perhaps, as a brilliant basis for propaganda 
in favour of a controlled arms trade. But a controlled arms 
trade is going to deprive labour internationalism even of that 
sentimental basis whichstill subsists. It will not be intelligently 
possible for a British labour man to talk of the “ inglorious 
German Social-Democrats and the glorious Austrian Social- 
Democrats ” if a policy which he supports is successful in 
depriving down-trodden labour in other countries of the 
weapons with which to be glorious. There is a Pan- 
American Convention of February 20, 1928, which shows that 
the implications were publicly recognised before the recent 
burst of concentrated enthusiasm for a controlled arms trade : 

Article 1. The contracting states bind themselves to 
observe the following rules with regard to civil strife in 
another one of them 

Article 3. To forbid the traffic in arms and war 
material, except when intended for the Government, 
while the belligerency of the rebels has not been 
recognised, in which latter case the rules of neutrality 


shall be applied. 
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From the point of view of would-be “ glorious ” Social- 
Democrats the possible recognition of the belligerency of the 
rebels adds a delicate touch of irony to the policy of a 
controlled arms trade. 

The contradictions of labour internationalism do not 
nowadays emerge in such chimerical spheres alone. They 
develop much nearer home. In October, 1932, when the 
agricultural schemes of Mr. Elliot, based on the agricultural 
legislation of two British Labour Governments, were 
maturing, a Swedish Social-Democrat of some standing 
visited London. He met outstanding representatives of all 
sections of British public opinion. His object was to find out 
how far these schemes in their repercussions on international 
trade, and particularly on Swedish agricultural exports, were 
of a lasting nature. It was a problem of special interest to 
labour, as the Swedish Social-Democratic Party had taken 
office a few weeks earlier, and it so happened that Sweden was 
just getting the full onslaught of the world economic crisis. 
But he was unable to glean any comfort, not even a promise of 
strenuous opposition on the part of the British Labour Party. 

The fate of the Swedish Social-Democratic Government 
was very much in the balance for more than a year, its existence 
depending on agrarian support, but not so much so as that 
of the Social-Democratic Coalition Government of Denmark. 
Agriculture has in Denmark been organised in a way com- 
plementary to industrial Britain, and both agriculture and the 
fate of the Government hung in the balance. It so happened 
that both Governments weathered the storm without 
sacrificing the interests of the under dog either in Sweden 
or in Denmark. They have also retained his confidence, as 
has been proved since in—free—elections. 

Now, there is no reason whatsoever to believe that the 
policy of energetic “National Planning of Agriculture” 
adopted by the Labour Party Conference at Leicester in 
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October, 1932, would have led or would lead to materially 
different results from that of Mr. Elliot. The opposition of 
the Co-operative Movement would, perhaps, prove more 
effective if Labour were in office. But the main point remains 
in any case. A policy is developed from a wholly national 
point of view without regard to international Labour. It is 
of no use to bring forward the phrase in the Leicester 
programme about— 

“ The proper planning of imports as a necessary part 
of the national plan for agriculture and of international plans 
for the proper distribution of world supplies and the 
stabilisation of world prices.” 

Nobody will suggest that those plans exist. And in any case 
there has been no international labour consultation on such 
plans. 

It is true that the Southport Conference of the Labour 
Party, October, 1934, committed the Party to “ international 
planning in economic and financial questions.” It is also true 
that the Labour Party published (in May, 1934) the statement 
on SOCIALISM AND THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, adopted 
by the Hastings Conference, October, 1933, containing the 
following commitment : 

The Labour Party in its developing policy for the 
restoration of world trade, and the inauguration of a new 
era of prosperity, will work unceasingly for the establish- 
ment of effective international economic machinery for 
the planning and direction of economic affairs and for 
the closest co-operation between the nations in the 
economic field. Neither protective tariffs nor free trade 
under capitalist conditions is an adequate basis for 
international trade, which must, as in the case of home 
trade, be the subject of planning in the social interest. 

The party is at present engaged on the task of 
formulating more detailed proposals towards these ends. 
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These statements do point a way out of the dilemma, but 
hardly more. There is no suggestion of that conscious policy 
of continuous collaboration which must prevail if Labour 
internationalism is to remain anything but the charitable 
and occasional vapourings of sentimental minds. The party 
cannot be taken to mean that it alone is capable of producing 
plans for effective international economic machinery without 
consultation with those forces in other countries who, 
presumably, might help in its working in a sympathetic 
manner. 


Such a meaning is in any case contradicted by the following 
statement from the Southport Conference proceedings, which 
indicates the need for some collaboration. On behalf of the 
party executive, Mr. T. E. Williams asked for the withdrawal 
of a motion, which demanded, among other things, informa- 
tion regarding certain matters relating to foreign trade :— 


“At the moment, at any rate, we have neither the 
staff nor the resources to undertake that work, and it is 
for those reasons that I must ask Conference to turn 
down the resolution.” 


It will not do to ask in return why the international 
organisations of labour have not themselves taken the 
initiative in such matters. That is also a matter of staff and 
resources. And it so happens that British labour on the 
political side is literally a second-class body in regard to 
contributions. On the trade-union side a veil was skilfully 
drawn over the position in the General Council’s Report to 
the Weymouth Congress of the T.U.C., September, 1934 : 


At the Brussels Congress (of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions) a proposal had been made 
that contributions to the I.F.T.U. should be increased, 
but while the Scandinavian countries were agreeable, 
other countries (my italics) were not able to pay higher fees. 
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The new economic trend is accordingly reaching the very 
cote of labour internationalism. But there is no reason 
whatsoever for the reader with communist sympathies to sit 
back and rejoice in the self-confessed defeatism of inter- 
national Social-Democracy. The only country where com- 
munism amounts to an economic force, the Soviet Union, is 
operating without any concern for, e.g., the abject standards 
of life of Finnish woodworkers. It is consequently under- 
mining labour internationalism quite as effectively and forcing 
the pace of a nationalistic tendency. 

The most disastrous effect of this general trend on Labour 
internationalism is to be found in dealing with the crucial 
problem of an international society, the elimination of war. 
The communist contribution may be dismissed in a few words, 
as far as the working-class front is concerned. That subtle 
and wordy document on the subject which the International 
Communist Congress issued in Moscow, in 1928, was based 
on assumptions which were themselves dismissed when the 
Soviet Union entered the League of Nations. 

The same change of direction was not necessary for 
international Social-Democracy, which had recognised the 
inevitability of the League long before. But it seems now to 
be following the Soviet Union in concentrating exclusively 
on the League as an instrument of governments at the very 
moment when the League is providing the international 
labour movement with the technical lever for action to prevent 
war irrespective of governmental working of the League. 

The process of technical invention in the field of inter- 
national machinery is costly, and, for many reasons, slow. 
But under Article 11 of the Covenant certain inventive 
processes have been going on, mightily furthered by the 
success of the League in preventing the Greco-Bulgarian 
war in 1925, and later elaborated under the guidance of 
international technicians, e.g., the Belgian socialist, de 
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Brouckere. They had, by 1932, reached such a stage of 
maturity that they became of paramount interest to inter- 
national labour. 

It had been laid down in reports adopted by the Council 
of the League, in regulations for the working of the 
secretariat and incorporated in the actual practice of the 
League, that the peace-keeping machinery of Article 11 should 
be put into operation on the application of any government. 
A day-and-night watch at the League secretariat at Geneva 
ensures that the application is given prompt attention, which 
prompt attention means hours and not days. The standing 
formula of warning to the prospective belligerent govern- 
ments, dispatched in the first instance by the secretariat, and 
in the second instance by the President of the League Council 
in function, is not subject to the unanimity rule of Council 
procedure. Above all, since the broadcasting station of the 
League at Geneva was inaugurated, it had become impossible 
for any government to prevent effectively this semi-automatic 
and relatively instantaneous signal from reaching the peoples 
themselves. 

How slow even the realisation of actual advances in this 
field is finds a good illustration in two contributions to the 
discussion of the very needs covered by the machinery 
developed under Article 11. One is The Prevention of War by 
Collective Action, by Lord Howard of Penrith, written in 
October, 1933, and issued by “ Friends of Europe,” London. 
The other is The Prevention of War, or Labour and the League 
of Nations, by H. R. G. Greaves, published in 1934 by the 
New Fabian Research Bureau, London. Both deplore the 
lack of machinery with just those characteristics which had, 
in fact, been developed under Article 11. 

In the case of the latter writer this unawareness is the 
more striking because, strange to say, bodies to which the 
British Labour Party and the British Trades Union Congress 
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ate severally and jointly affiliated had already pointed out that, 
technically, labour was in a new position in regard to the 
prevention of war. 


The Brussels Congress of the IL.F.T.U., July 30 to 
August 3, 1933, had recognised— 

That the general strike is the ultimate weapon of the 
working class against war, but believes that working- 
class action, to be effective, must be taken at the 
psychological moment. Within the present structure of 
international society this moment is indicated by the call to 
arbitrate of the President of the League Council acting under 
Article 11 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


This was confirmed by a joint committee of the I.F.T.U. and 
the Labour and Socialist International at Paris, August 24, 
1933. 

But in view of the decrepit labour internationalism 
analysed above and the self-centered attitude aptly illustrated 
by Greaves (p. 25): 


“ If only those in support of the principle (of pooled 
security or collective action) would unite behind a clear 
lead given by the Labour Party (the only alternative 
government and therefore the only channel for achieving 
actual results), such is the opinion of the world (sic!) 
that success would be very probable,” 

it cannot surprise us that the new understanding of Brussels 
and Paris was not brought home to the labour movement. 
It was formally ratified at Brighton and Hastings by the 
T.U.C. and the Labour Party respectively. But how exces- 
sively formal the ratification was, the abortive Hastings anti- 
war resolution proves beyond dispute. There the British 
Labour Party in its zeal for demonstrative pacifism ovet- 
stepped the bounds of what is technically and structurally 
possible, whereas adherence to the guiding lines of Brussels 
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and Paris might in time have given a clear lead to the opinion 
of the world. 

In consequence, the British Labour Movement has by a 
curious process put sanctions into the foreground. Up to 
1933 they had not been accepted by the Labour Movement. 
As at present supposedly operative they lack all the technical 
advantages of action under Article 11. In addition, they are 
linked up with the demand for yet another “treaty of non- 
aggression,” whereas from the point of view of international 
labour action to prevent war, Article 11 is the most com- 
prehensive and clear-cut treaty of non-aggression imaginable. 
Since Jaurés it has been clear that the only definition labour 
needs is that if a government refuses to submit to the pro- 
cedure of international arbitration, in this case of Article 11, 
it is deemed the aggressor. 

It is perhaps worth while adding that the two lines of 
approach, that of Article 11 and that of the present scheme of 
international sanctions, are not mutually exclusive. The 
difference is one of timing. Article 11 is so engineered as to 
make action to prevent war at least conceivable in terms of 
the passage of time. Sanctions are as yet hardly engineered 
for anything but making war, however gloriously justified. 

It is hardly possible to expect a hearing for the above 
point of view in a world obsessed by a hysterical fear of 
Hitler Germany. Nor is it to be expected that a Labour 
Movement, which has forgotten the need for devising lines 
of policy with an appeal different from the sanctions of the 
World War and its aftermath, will respond to the Utopian 
conception that an appeal might be effectively launched across 
the frontiers of Fascist countries. But it is at least arguable 
that Article 11, combined with the Brussels and Paris resolu- 
tions, provide a technically valid framework for such an appeal 
and for its preparation. And it is possible that German 
labour, which showed the supreme moral strength to desist 
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from involving its people in civil war, might respond to that 
appeal, whereas the policy of sanctions would work quite 
otherwise. 

The chances that the latter would prove nationalistic in | 
effect if not in its background, are supported not only by the 
experiences of the World War and its aftermath, but also by 
the very evolution which is making labour internationalism a 
spent force. National socialism need not in every country be 
accompanied by the atrocities which have placed Hitler 
Germany beyond the pale of civilised society. But it is 
doubtful whether the regimentation necessary, in order to 
make the people stomach a reduced standard of life, would 
have the same exhilarating effect in countries where a closed 
economy would mean a contracting economy, as in countries 
where the closed economy has meant development from a 
fairly primitive stage (Soviet Russia and the Irish Free State). 
Occupational statistics suggest that labour could hardly hope 
to be the dominating force in those circumstances, and that its 
appeal across frontiers would be a thing of the past. 

The challenge to labour internationalism is therefore a 
challenge to the forces of self-preservation in the working 
classes. Their chances of the fuller life for which the ideal of 
socialism stands, depend on the development of international 
collaboration at the expense of intellectual effort and financial 
sacrifice. Rebuild the International ! 
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By Oswatp GARRISON VILLARD 


7 HE voters all but crowned him,” wrote 
William Allen White, the distinguished Kansas 
editor, of the November election in which 
President Roosevelt achieved a success un- 

precedented in political annals. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the electorate has turned over the future of the United 
States to Mr. Roosevelt, and given him carte blanche to 
formulate not only the immediate future, but the longer 
future of the country. He has it in his power to affect the 
destiny of the United States for the next fifty years, as he has 
already given a completely new orientation to our political 
life. It is well that the President has an extraordinarily serene 
and happy temperament which some people mistakenly 
assert is due to a superficial nature. Otherwise he must have 
been bowed down by an overwhelming sense of the responsi- 
bility which this election has put upon him. That would be 
serious enough if the country were not still deep in an 
economic crisis, if it were not a fact that at the time of writing 
the recovery programme has given us neither stability nor 
recovery in any marked degree except in certain exceptional 
lines of industry. To remake a country and to bring it 
up to date in its thinking on social and economic and financial 
questions, while at the same time dealing with the terrible 
day-by-day necessities—this surely is a task such as has rarely 
come to any one. 

The immediate effects of the election were no less 
astounding than the vote itself. Up to that time business 
citcles everywhere were certain that the tide had turned, that 
the “ honeymoon was over,” that the opposition was growing 
stronger and stronger. Never was there greater self-deceit. 
Wall Street was left speechless, for it was perfectly apparent, 
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first, that the country was overwhelmingly behind the 
President ; and secondly, that he is as good as re-elected 
now, barring only an economic cataclysm during the next 
two years. Over-night big business decided that instead of 
opposing the President it would work with him in one great 
patriotic effort to bring about recovery. Ten days after the 
election the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, our 
most hidebound and reactionary organization, unanimously 
adopted a resolution “to co-operate to the fullest with all other 
organizations in an endeavour to reach a common agreement 
upon a programme which will be fair and just to all, and 
which will accelerate the efforts toward recovery.” This 
resolution was introduced in the board of directors by 
Silas H. Strawn, of Chicago, than whom Mr. Roosevelt has 
had no bitterer opponent and Mr. Strawn did not hesitate 
to admit frankly that he took his cue from the election ; that 
his change of attitude from active opposition to active 
support was a result of what appeared to him to be the 
realities of the political situation, namely, the overwhelming 
approval by the American people of President Roosevelt’s 
programme. ‘This volte face of the Chamber was the more 
remarkable, because in September last it had addressed a most 
insulting and insolent questionnaire to Mr. Roosevelt in a 
deliberate effort to place him on the defensive. The action of 
the Chamber has met with no demur in any business circle. 
They have accepted the inevitable and are no longer to be 
considered in opposition. They have yielded to force majeure, 
but that does not mean that they will fail to take every 
advantage they can of the troubled waters of the New Deal. 
Even more striking was the proposal of Senator Vanden- 
berg, of Michigan, almost the sole surviving Republican 
Senator of any distinction, to form a “ virtual coalition 
government” to deal with recovery legislation. Mr. 
Vandenberg held his seat only because he went half way in 
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endorsing the President and the New Deal, and now he feels 
that: “Any proposition that the President might submit on 
recovery should be accepted on its face by both parties as 
necessary legislation, and not as a partisan matter.” The 
next Congress will confront, he asserted, “issues of such 
permanent and vital concern to the whole American people 
that it is not a good thing to talk about politics at all. We 
have had our political day.” But if Senator Vandenberg was 
hoping for the return of the era of good will in politics he 
must have been sorely disappointed by the reception given 
to his offer by Senator Robinson, the Democratic senatorial 
leader, who asked if Mr. Vandenberg thought that it required 
a coalition government to enable him “ to vote his convictions 
and not his prejudices.” Commenting on the fact that 
Senator Vandenberg is being mentioned as a possible 
Republican candidate for the presidency in 1936, he added: 
“May I suggest as a fitting campaign slogan, ‘ Vacuity, 
Vacillation, and Vandenberg.’?” The Republican Party has 
fallen low, indeed, when it has to accept such insults as these. 
It has certainly come a long way from the time when one of 
its great statesmen, Elihu Root, boasted with superb 
arrogance that “the Republican Party is alone fit to rule.” 
Yet it would be idle to declare that it is dead—parties in 
America have repeatedly had funeral services read at their 
biers only to be triumphantly resurrected. It is true, however, 
that the Republican Party has never been so destitute of 
leadership as today, and that it is being properly punished for 
those sins which brought it great means and power, but 
gradually corroded its leadership and its integrity. William 
Allen White is right in pointing out that “‘ the Republican 
Party is still entrenched in one thousand court houses 
throughout the country,” by which he means that it is still 
influential in many small communities in which it controls 
many local political machines. It is also not to be overlooked 
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that the Republican Party, even in the hour of its greatest 
defeat, received 45% of the vote cast. 

But how shall the party be restored ? Senator Vandenberg 
dwells upon the fact that in his state the party “ has set itself 
down in its admirable state platform as a liberal party. My 
interpretation of that platform is that it stands for social 
responsibility in government without socialism.” That 
statement alone shows how profoundly Mr. Roosevelt’s 
programme has affected his political enemies. But the 
problem of the Republican Party is not as simple as Mr. 
Vandenberg represents it to be. It has flourished because it 
has been the party of special privilege, the party of the tariff 
barons, of the great business interests, of the inheritors of 
great wealth, and from these groups have come the large 
sums which have filled its coffers. The sale of tariff favours 
has been its chief stock-in-trade. If now it should make the 
quick shift of the Michigan Republicans and became half-way 
liberal, or even wholly liberal, whence would it derive its 
financial support ? Certainly the great “ interests ” just cited 
ate not liberal and do not want a liberal party ; they desire 
just what the Republican Party has been, an organization 
which in return for cash received gave them what they 
wanted, helped them to enormous profits in their businesses, 
and assured them of their complete dominance of the labour 
forces of the country. How could a liberal Republicanism 
appeal to their hearts or loosen their purse strings ? Again, 
if the Republicans turn partly liberal, commending, let us say 
half of the Roosevelt programme, where would be their appeal 
to the electorate, which is certainly in no mood, as the recent 
vote shows, to accept half-way measures ? No great battles 
ate ever won by throwing yourself half way on the side of 
your enemies. There must be clear-cut issues and genuine 
differences—at least in a case like this, where any attack for 
some time to come must be almost a forlorn hope. Moreover, 
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it really comes down to the question of leadership. If the 
Republicans have no one else to offer except Senator Vanden- 
berg, Mr. Ogden Mills, lately the Secretary of the Treasury 
in Mr. Hoover’s Administration, or Congressman Wads- 
worth, of New York, there will be little hope left for them. 
Where to find the leaders as well as the issues—especially as 
the party now controls the governments of only nine states 
out of forty-eight ? Where are the new leaders to appear ? 
But after all the chief interest in the result of the election 
centres in the man who is now virtually in control of 
America. The great question is, is he now going to the Left, 
or to the Right ? Or will he steer a middle course precisely 
as he did while governor of New York state? One of the 
Washington commentators upon political events not long ago 
made the bitter comment that the President advanced by 
taking three steps to the Left and two to the Right. There 
is too much truth in this. It was fully expected that imme- 
diately after the election he would take a definite stand and 
outline a detailed programme. Perhaps he may when 
Congress meets, but there is little sign of it. Indeed, he has 
been blowing hot and cold again, as in the matter of social 
insurance, since the election, just as if he had not been given 
complete power to take any stand, however advanced, 
without regard to any political results of his action. No 
President of the United States was ever in such a fortunate 
position. There is no excuse whatever for his giving one 
other thought to politics or political considerations of any 
kind. His re-election is, as I have said, as absolutely assured 
as any human event in the future possibly can be. One would 
think that he would welcome the opportunity not only to 
work out a programme, but one that shall be clear-cut, 
forthright, written without compromise, and without equivo- 
cation. I am not of those who insist that he should work 
out every detail of such a programme, nor is it necessary that 
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he should balance the budget and promise to appoint only 
men of established reputation and conservatism to the circle 
of his immediate advisors, as big business was so recently 
demanding. But it is no unreasonable request to him to let 
the country know in its broad outlines what he thinks the 
programme ought co be, whither the ship of state ought to 
head. He himself says one thing, members of his government 
say another. The result is doubt, uncertainty, and a cooling 
of the enthusiasm of the reformers whose support will help 
most. 

Thus, he himself has just made some speeches while 
inspecting the enormous hydro-electric undertakings of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the greatest social experiment 
ever undertaken in America, and the most far-reaching in its 
implications of what the relation between government and 
the production and use of electric power in America might be. 
On their face these utterances seem to indicate that he has a 
vision of the government’s taking over and developing all its 
power. At Tupelo, Mississippi, he said: “ What you are 
doing here is going to be copied in every state of the Union 
before we get through. . . . This is not regimentation—it is 
community rugged individualism.” Elsewhere he spoke of 
“this great national programme.” On the very same day 
his Postmaster-General and political Man Friday, Mr. Farley, 
spoke over the radio and declared that he could pledge the 
Administration to a continuance of the middle of the road 
course, that there would be no swing to the Left, that the 
President will not “ overturn the apple-cart.” He denied 
specifically the idea “ that the Roosevelt Administration was 
aiming at the redistribution of wealth, the elimination of the 
profit motive in business. . . .” Yet other members of the 
Administration are quite of the other point of view, at least 
so far as the redistribution of wealth is concerned. Again, 
the President himself speaks uncertainly. In a message to 
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Congress last spring he wrote: “I am looking for some 
means which I can recommend to provide at once security 
against several of the great disturbing factors in life— 
especially those which relate to unemployment and old age ” 
(italics mine). Speaking to the National Conference on 
Economic Security he said: “ I do not know whether this is 
the time for any federal legislation for old age security.” 
The result was consternation in the Council, and Miss 
Frances Perkins, the Secretary of Labour, rushed into print 
the next day to say that there has been “a widespread mis- 
interpretation of President Roosevelt’s speech.” She pre- 
dicted that in addition to unemployment insurance, concerning 
which the President outlined his views yesterday, old age 
pensions, aid to the dependent young, work benefits, and at 
least “‘a start” toward health insurance would be included 
in the programme. 

It is not only that a staggering responsibility has come to 
the President, his is also an unparalleled opportunity. He has 
it in his power to accomplish reforms, almost by a single 
word or stroke of the pen, for which all the progressive 
spirits have been yearning for generations. Take the question 
of the Civil Service. Being beholden to no politicians and 
under no compulsion whatever to build up his party machine, 
it is in his power to take the entire Civil Service out of 
politics, and to create one as clean and as honest and efficient 
as that of Great Britain. That surely would remove one of the 
greatest blots upon our country’s escutcheon ; it would do 
more to end the control of political life of our counties, 
villages, towns and cities by cheap politicians, than any one 
other thing. It would put an end to downright corruption 
if only because such use of the offices is itself corruption. 
Moteover, as the President’s policies in some respect seem 
to indicate, there will be a greater need for a pure Civil 
Service than ever before. How can the Federal Government 
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take over the water and electric powers of the country and 
administer them efficiently and honestly if the politicians are 
going to be allowed to have their way? Even to list the 
abuses which the President could now put an end to if he 
wished would fill pages of the Political Quarterly, in which 
I have already outlined the tremendous steps he could take 
to put an end to lawlessness in the United States. Then he 
could break the power of the army and navy lobby in 
Washington, and the country would rise to anything that he 
might suggest in the way of curbing the munitions industry. 
There is no doubt that the country is ready to put an end to 
the merchandizing of death and to profiteering in time of war. 
It would certainly back him in any radical step that he might 
take toward the limitation of armaments—it is known that 
some months ago he had in mind making a radical proposal 
to both Great Britain and Japan of which nothing has as yet 
been heard officially. 

The President has not yet given us any real proof that he 
has come to a definite decision as to just how far he is willing 
to go in the matter of tariff revision. Secretary Hull reports 
that the first of the new reciprocity treaties to be negotiated, 
that with Cuba, has already resulted in a 35% increase in 
trade. There are rumours that a far-reaching reciprocity 
treaty with Canada is in the offing, and doubtless others will 
follow, but as every sound student of the economic situation 
knows, there is precious little time left for the world to reduce 
its tariffs unless it courts a still worse and more disastrous 
economic situation. Here, too, the President, if he were 
convinced, could in a few minutes do an immense amount of 
valuable educational work with the American masses. 

In foreign affairs, too, the opportunity before the President 
is limitless, yet officials in the State Department declare that 
they seem to have less chance of getting the President’s 
attention than anybody else. But he cannot be unmindful of 
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the gravity of the European situation, and he must know 
that the Japanese and Chinese problems are not to be resolved 
merely by fixing a new ratio for the Japanese fleet with that 
of England and the United States, nor by indulging in a fleet 
race with both England and Japan. One admirable thing is 
to his credit in this field: the relation of the United States 
to the South and Central American republics has not been as 
happy a one since the anti-imperialist days of President 
Cleveland. 

Ordinarily, when an Executive finds that he has 
tremendous majorities in the House and Senate behind him he 
begins to worry lest those majorities get out of hand and 
break up into groups more or less in opposition to one 
another. The greater the majority the greater the opportunity 
for radicals within it to endeavour to carry measures over the 
President’s veto. In the coming Congress the President ought 
not to have any fear of his own battalions. It is true that if 
he dominates them by sheer will power he will be charged 
with being a tyrant and dictator. If he yields to them too 
much it will be asserted that he is toadying to them and 
playing politics. Any public man’s acts may be misconstrued. 
But with such a demonstration of the popular will behind him 
the President should have no trouble in dominating the 
situation—if, as has been said, he eschews politics and hews 
to the line. Fortunately, there is nothing in Franklin Roose- 
velt to tempt him in the direction of a dictatorship. That is 
not his temperament, nor would it be in accord with his 
political philosophy. None the less, when we have such an 
example of what holding a great office does to a man’s beliefs 
and principles as is illustrated by the career of Ramsay 
MacDonald, one can never be too sure. The truth is that the 
evolution of Franklin D. Roosevelt in the next six years of 
office-holding is going to be one of the most profoundly 
interesting and significant things in the whole world. 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT IN JAPAN 


By Max BICKERTON 


MONG the articles in the Daily Telegraph’s recent 
effort to prepare the public for a renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, is one by Malcolm 
Kennedy which concludes with these words :— 

“Communism, in so far as it exists in Japan (it is 

firmly suppressed whenever detected), is now confined 
almost entirely to a section of the intelligentia. 

National Socialism, in fact, has taken the place 

formerly occupied by international socialism in Japan, 
and patriotic fervour, though sometimes sadly distorted, 
has served, since the outbreak in Manchuria, to knit all 
classes of the people more firmly than ever.” 

This is the “ official ” dictum, but is it true? For me it 
has a familiar ring, for in almost the same words it was dinned 
into my ears a hundred times during my imprisonment. 
Police, procurator, judge and jailer all sang this same song, 
as if it was an incantation which mere reiteration made true. 
But in Japan the public has grown sceptical. The Communist 
Party has been annihilated too often. Since the great raid 
of March 15th, 1928, when two thousand suspected com- 
munists were arrested at dawn, there have been many 
wholesale roundups, and after each the press has come out 
with the legend: ‘ This time communism has finally been 
stamped out.” - It reminds one of the days when Lenin was 
reported every week as dead, or of the Nanking Government’s 
annual “ victories ” over the Chinese Red Army. 

For instance, when the press ban on the recent roundup 
of 736 suspects (including myself) was lifted on May 2zist 
last, the same old tale appeared (with emphasis on the “ this 
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time”); yet two days later at the conference of prefectural 
political police, Mr. Matsumoto, Director of the Police 
Bureau, admitted that : 
“ although the 1933 campaign had brought good results, 
greater efforts were needed to stamp out communist 
elements.” 
A few days later still the papers announced that communist 
cells had been discovered in the giant Nakajima Aircraft 
Works—a factory engaged in executing orders for the War 
Department. 

Admittedly communism also exists among the intelli- 
gentia; for example, at the same time the papers reported 
the arrest of the younger brother of the former Director of the 
Police Bureau for communism. 

One may ask why, if communism was no longer a menace, 
it was thought necessary to introduce a Bill for the drastic revi- 
sion of the Dangerous Thoughts Act at the last Diet session. 
The law as it stands provides the death penalty for anyone 
organising an association to change the Constitution, but the 
new Bill is so wide as to provide long terms of imprisonment 
even for a member of the Friends of the Soviet Union or the 
Anti-War Movement, or indeed for anyone giving a meal 
to a communist. In addition the Bill has an iniquitous 
provision that prisoners after serving their sentence may still 
be detained indefinitely in a “ preventive confinement estab- 
lishment, where necessary measures shall be adopted to 
ensure their repentance and reform.” One communist, 
Fukumoto, recently in the Appeal Court denounced the 
present law as “ the worst law in the world.” Ido not know 
how he would describe the new one. It is not without 
significance perhaps that the Japanese should have tried to 
rush such a law through their Diet at exactly the same time 
as Great Britain—their old ally—was engaged in trying to 
put the Sedition Bill on the Statute Book here. 
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Actually the insecurity which the ruling class feels in 
Japan is manifested in many ways. The popular word at the 
moment is hijojikyoku, translated variously as “ extraordinary 
times,” or “emergency,” etc. The emergency started with 
the Manchurian Outbreak of September 18th, 1931, and 
continues until the Great Crisis of 1935-36. This “‘ Crisis ” 
was Araki’s invention, and is obviously an euphenism for war, 
but it was a master-stroke on his part to choose an apparently 
innocuous economic term like that, so as not to alarm unduly 
the foreign newspaper correspondents. He was always 
complaining of the need to set Japan’s house in order before 
the Crisis came upon them. 

His successor, General Hayashi, with even more amazing 
frankness in an address to the Prefectural Governors on 
May 9th last, made this pronouncement :— 

“The War Minister expressed regret that although 
Japan is faced with an unprecedented national crisis, 
there are signs that the superficial and temporary 
tranquility in international relations and the fair progress 
which Manchukuo has lately been making, are affecting 
the sturdy and persevering spirit of the Japanese people, 
and causing a slackening of the unity of opinion. If such 
a regrettable tendency is allowed to grow, not only will 
the good work done up to the present be undone, but a 
decline of the national destiny will be inevitable. The 
speaker urged his hearers to make special endeavours to 
promote the unity of the nation and to complete all 
pteparations, mental and material, for national mobilisa- 
tion in case of need.” (Japan Weekly Chronicle, May 
24th, 1934.) 

In the same speech he deplores the deterioration in 
physique among recruits this year, and adds :— 

“Tt is also noticeable that they are not, generally 
speaking, up to the mark in their conception of the 
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national polity and in their consciousness of the im- 
portance of national defence.” 

Thus whether the authorities gaze at the factory workers, 
at the intelligentia, or at the new recruits (who are mostly 
peasants) they find dangerous thoughts spreading, and an 
alarming national disunity instead of the alleged knitting 
together. 

Up to the time of my own arrest I had little or no 
knowledge of the morale of the Japanese communists. 
Imprisonment among them gave me an inside knowledge of 
their calibre which would otherwise have been unattainable. 
Therefore I count my imprisonment as one of the most 
important experiences of my life. In the police cells, where 
I was detained, about forty per cent. of the prisoners were 
communists. These political prisoners were mixed indis- 
ctiminately with petty thieves, dope pedlers, confidence men, 
and rogues and vagabonds generally. I observed that always 
the communist prisoners had great personal prestige, and no 
matter how young they were the ordinary prisoners did not 
dare to bully them, but rather hung on their lips anxious to 
hear something of this new philosophy which kept its 
holders cheerful even in surroundings of filth and degradation. 
The invisible but none the less strong discipline existing 
among the communists I was soon to experience. On the 
second morning at wash-time, feeling disgusted with the lack 
of soap, toothbrush, etc., I gave myself only a perfunctory 
toilet, and went back to mope in the cell. One communist, 
aged twenty-one, in the same cell came over to me dis- 
approvingly, and said: “ You'll never last out if you behave 
like that. You should wet your towel like we do, and then 
come back to the cell, and have a thorough rub-down all 
over; and while the jailer is busy supervising the others 
you get the chance to do a few physical exercises as well.” 
I took the hint, and certainly found that this procedure 
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enabled me to endure prison conditions much better. The 
communists are the only ones who thus discipline themselves. 
Again when ordinary prisoners are beaten by the jailers 
for alleged infringements of discipline, they grovel and 
whine, begging for mercy. The communists on the other 
hand endure all such punishment with contempt. It so 
happened that most of the communists in our group of cells 
had already finished their police examination, and were 
therefore having a respite from torture and third degree 
methods. “ The first month is the worst: if you stick that 
you are all right,” they impressed on me. Thus every morning 
when I was called out for examination the communists in 
the different cells (including seven women) would creep up 
to the bars and whisper as I passed: “ Doshi, gambare ! ” 
(“ Comrade, carry on,” is perhaps the nearest translation ; 
but this Japanese mil desperandum has become a flaming 
inspiration, the watchword of the Communist Party in Japan). 
As I returned at night from the ordeal, I felt the eyes of all 
the communists were upon me; and even if I was very late 
those in my cell would still be awake and awaiting my report. 
Coming home, enamouted of the fascist trends he observed 
in all European countries, Mr. Matsuoka, Japan’s representa- 
tive at Geneva, complains of the failure of the military to 
mobilise the enthusiasm of the youth of Japan.1 My im- 
pression is that Youth’s enthusiasm there is already mobilised 
—for the Communist Party. If the spirit and the fortitude 
which I witnessed in one police station exists in the police 
stations and the factories throughout the Japanese Empire— 
and there is every reason to believe that it does—then it is 
quite impossible to stem the rising tide of communism. 


1 In the following extract from an article of his the reader will probably be amused to 
note that, contrary to accepted opinion, he finds Fascism has made more headway in 
England than in Japan : ‘‘ Nor did MacDonald become the head of the present Ministry 
in disregard of the history of the British Constitution and party politics without the 
backing of the majority of the British people, alive to the seriousness of the situation. 
In Japan, however, ‘ extraordinary times’ and how to meet them are merely words 
bandied about by old or middle-aged people over their tea.””—Japan Weekly Chronicle, 
May 10, 1934. 
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Not that the authorities will hesitate to stake their last 
resource in an effort to wipe it out: they will do that. 
Already they have been guilty of provocations and frame-ups, 
some of them so fiendishly ingenious as to make the Nazi’s 
burning of the Reichstag seem mere clumsy blundering. 

Slanders against the U.S.S.R. are common to all capitalist 
countries, but in Japan the cinema has been specially selected 
for this campaign. One advantage the annexation of Man- 
churia has given Japan is that now they have an unlimited 
supply of White Russians to take, for a song, the Russian 
parts in these films, whereas formerly Japanese actors had to 
be employed—an unconvincing and expensive practice. One 
film called “Toa No Akatsuki” (Dawn in the Far East), 
which I saw in February last, was a lurid historical tale of 
the Russo-Japanese War, full of the Baikal-reaching philos- 
ophy, and with more than a hundred White Russian actors. 
In a Japanese newspaper just to hand I see that another film 
was so libellous that it had drawn an official protest from the 
Soviet Ambassador at Tokyo. Through the censor’s foolish- 
ness Soviet films have in the past been let in, and “ The Way 
Into Life” drew record houses. To counter this, the 
authorities had produced another film which they called “ ‘The 
New Way Into Life,” which—unfortunately for them—was 
a failure. 

Knowing that the middle classes had become attracted to 
a party which came out openly against the outworn creed 
of the divine right of kings, the police in October, 1932 
staged an elaborate bank robbery, to try to alienate middle 
class feeling. The newspapers were full of this affair: the 
first daylight hold-up in Japan; a masked gangster; Chicago 
methods invading Japan, etc. Little by little during the 
ensuing days, it was allowed to leak out that police investiga- 
tion has “ proved ” that communists were at the back of the 
robbery. The plot was well-staged, but the effect was in 
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large measure lost owing to the alacrity of the Communist 
Party in getting out an “ Extra” of their illegal paper The 
Red Flag exposing the frame-up. Communism, they explained, 
depended on mass organisation, and was opposed to indi- 
vidual terrorism; in any case, they had ample funds from 
small individual contributions from the workers and the 
middle class so there was no necessity whatever for them to 
resort to bank robbery. Subsequent investigations conclu- 
sively proved that the crime was the work of police agents who 
had wormed themselves into the party for this very purpose. 

A year later when all these spies were brought to book 
and their ring-leader—an arch-provocateur called Obata, who 
was directly responsible for the imprisonment and murder 
of dozens of his “ comrades ”-—-was killed, the police and 
the newspapers called this “The Communist Lynch Case,” 
and pretended that it represented an insatiate struggle for 
power between the intelligentia and the workers within the 
patty. The bloodthirsty powerlusters (the intellectuals) were 
depicted as planning to inflict mediaeval tortures on the 
innocent workers’ leaders (two police spies, in reality). The 
drama was well conceived, but once again the illegal party 
press, circulating mysteriously but widely, came out with the 
truth, and the detailed confession of one of the spies. In 
Japanese such machinations and frame-ups are conveniently 
expressed in the word “dema,” from the English word 
demagogy ; and the middle classes, at first a little puzzled, 
soon realised that they were confronted with just another 
police “‘ dema.” 

A third and more successful “dema” was when the 
judiciary won over two communist leaders, Sano and 
Nabeyama, last year. These men had been in prison awaiting 
sentence for over five years, and it is not known precisely 
what methods were used to “ induce ” them to change from 
belief in Marxism to belief in the Divinity of the Emperor, 
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and the special creation of the Japanese race. Sano was a 
scholar, a former professor of economics, and a voluminous 
writer. I have read his Proletarian History of Japan, and it 
seems almost incredible to me that the author of such an 
admirably scientific work could actually have written the 
“ Statement of Conversion ” signed by him, containing, as 
it does, crude racial theories only paralleled by the Aryan 
nonsense of Hitler. One cannot deny, however, that their 
recantation was a blow at first to the revolutionary movement, 
but from this it has now recovered. Here again the authorities 
ovet-reached themselves. The unction with which profiteer 
and militarist began to quote the names of Sano and Nabeyama 
soon make them stink in the nostrils of the masses. 

At the beginning of my examination I was amazed to find 
that the police were trying to convert me—a foreigner. In 
a way I can take it as a compliment that they thought me 
worth saving. Had I been a business man they would have 
simply deported me forthwith. But my position in the oldest 
and best of Government high schools, and the popularity 
(if I may be pardoned for saying so) which I enjoyed with 
the five thousand students who had been under my tuition 
during my ten years’ service, made me specially worth 
converting. Already the Japanese have a team of American 
and English “ propagandists.” But as in the Salvation Army, 
the greater sinner you have been, the better saint you become. 
Therefore, from the start it was made clear to me that I 
could have anything I wanted if I would cross over. But 
the snag is that they judge the sincerity of one’s conversion 
by one test—the betrayal of others. 

On the last day of my police examination the Chief of 
the Foreign Section explained to me in detail Sano’s “ New 
Communism.” “ That is Japanese communism,” he said ; 
“and it takes into account the peculiarities of the Japanese 
race, and is not a mere imitation of Moscow. If you say you 
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believe in this, we do not mind.” It was curious naiveté on 
his part, but to do him justice I must admit that he said it 
as if he himself did not very much believe the ruse would 
be successful. 

The point is that renegades, like counterfeit coins, are 
only temporarily useful. Sano and Nabeyama’s conversion 
has been done to death; and I have no doubt that the 
Police Headquarters are even now concocting greater pro- 
vocations, aiming not only at discrediting the Communist 
Party in Japan, but also at precipitating international com- 
plications. On the other hand, I am equally certain that the 
inherently peace-loving masses of Japan led by the Japanese 
Communist Party, which has been steeled and tested in 
twelve years of almost incredible persecution and torture, 
will know how to deal effectively with each provocation as 
it arises. 
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CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
Roap TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


HE statistics here summarised are drawn from the 

Report of the London and Home Counties Advisory 

Committee on Street Accidents to Children, 1929; 

the Report of the Ministry of Transport on Fatal Road 
Accidents in 1933; the 8th Annual Report of the London 
and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, 1933 ; the 
Third Annual Report of the Traffic Commissioners, 1934; 
the Report on the Administration of the Road Fund, 1934; 
the Return of Offences relating to Motor Vehicles, presented 
to the House of Commons on May 14, 1934, and the weekly 
summaries of Road Accidents published by the Ministry of 
Transport in the daily press, from March 17 to November 
10, 1934. 

There are 26,663 miles of main roads in Great Britain, 
16,772 miles of secondary roads, and 134,387 miles of lanes 
or small roads, making 177,822 mules in all. 

Along these highways 2,391,000 motor vehicles travel, 
of which 45,135 are buses or charabancs carrying an average 
of 32 persons each, and the rest are either goods vehicles 
traction engines, hackney carriages plying for hire, or private 
motor cats. 

During 1933, 9,612 vehicles were involved in 6,942 fatal 
accidents, which resulted in the death of 7,202 persons, and 
during the first 42 weeks of 1934 5,964 people were killed 
and 205,516 people were injured as a result of accidents 
upon the roads. 

This casualty rate is, so far as deaths are concerned, only 
3.6 per cent. of that of British forces on all fronts during 
the European war. It is, however, approximately 50 per cent. 
of the rate of non-fatal war casualties. It is probable that the 
non-fatal war casualties were on the whole of a more serious 
and disabling character than the non-fatal road casualties. 
Nevertheless, the immense number of people injured annually 
is sufficiently grave. 

A close analysis of fatal road accidents is now being made, 
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and although no parallel figures are available for non-fatal 
accidents, it seems probable that the circumstances which 
give rise to the one are similar to those which cause the other. 
The figures relating to fatal accidents, therefore, in so far as 
they can be expressed in percentages, may be taken as a 
guide to accidents of every kind. 

The problem of traffic control can be considered from five 
entirely distinct aspects. Each of them involves the safety 
of road users to some degree, though their importance in 
this connection is unequal. 

I. The technical problem of the construction of the roads themselves. 

This matter is under the general control of Local 
Authorities, assisted by the operations of the Road Fund, by 
its Divisional Road Engineers, and by its Technical Advisory 
Committee. Great improvements have recently been made 
in regard to road surfaces, dangerous corners, level crossings, 
signs, white lines, footpaths, and so on, and a great deal of 
experimental work is in progress. 

Of the 6,942 fatal accidents which took place in 1933, 
only 121, or under 2 per cent. were attributed to the state 
of the road as the sole or main cause, and 507, or just over 
7 per cent., were considered to have had this cause as a 
contributory factor. In 39 other cases (or ‘5 per cent.) the 
existence of tramway tracks was held to have contributed 
to the disaster. These percentages are small, and when the 
cases are analysed further it appears that the only considerable 
elements of danger from the roads themselves are blind 
corners (which contributed to nearly half these cases), 
slippery surfaces and insufficient street lighting. In view of 
the work which is constantly in hand in regard to all these 
points, the ——- of accidents from these causes may be 
expected to diminish still further. 

II. The technical problem of the construction of motor cars in 
relation to their mechanical efficiency. 

In the early days of motoring mechanical breakdown, 
such as failure of steering gear or brakes, was a constant 
source of accident. The development of car efficiency has 
been in the hands of the manufacturers, and is the subject of 
great specialised attention, and has now reached a very 
high level. 
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Of the fatal accidents in 1933 only 144, or just over 
2 per cent. were directly attributed to this cause, and in only 
64, or 1 per cent., of the other cases was mechanical break- 
down held to have been a contributory factor. There were, 
indeed, 360, or 5 per cent. other fatal accidents in which some 
fault in the vehicle or load was held accountable. In each of 
these, however, examination revealed a careless use of the 
car, such as overloading, inadequate lighting, etc., which is 
a human, and not a mechanical breakdown. 

ITI. The regulation of the commercial interests involved in the 
operations of firms or individuals making profit by carrying 
goods or passengers on the roads. 

The passenger transport industry has grown enormously 
in recent years, and is now controlled, under the Road 
Traffic Act of 1930, the Road and Rail Traffic Act of 1933, 
and the London Passenger Traffic Act of 1933 by the Traffic 
Commissioners and the London Passenger Transport Board. 

The Report of the Traffic Commissionets for 1933 shows 
that at the end of that year there were licensed 45,135 motor 
coaches or similar vehicles, travelling an average of 32,500 
miles a year apiece and carrying 14,800,000 passengers a day. 
The total number of passenger journeys was 5,418,300,000, 
the distance covered by passengers 1,309,800,000 miles, and 
the receipts from carrying passengers £57,900,000, and from 
carrying goods £319,000. 

These figures show the volume of the interests involved, 
of which 23.3 per cent. are owned and operated by Local 
Authorities or railway companies, and 76.64 per cent. by 
private operators or private firms. 

From the point of view of public safety on the roads this 
industry is controlled as to the size of vehicles, the pace at 
which they may drive, the places at which they may stop, 
the number of passengers each vehicle may carry, the hours 
the drivers may work, the mechanical efficiency of the 
vehicles, and so forth. 

The number of passenger transport vehicles which were 
involved in fatal accidents in 1933 was 1,043, which is 10 per 
cent. of the total number of vehicles so involved, and just 
over 2 per cent. of the total number of passenger transport 
vehicles on the roads. 
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IV. Thetraffic problem pe namely, the arrangements by which 
the roads are kept clear for traffic. 

This problem is partly controlled by police regulations 
under the Highway Acts, as regards obstructions on the roads, 
lighting of vehicles; partly by special bye-laws made by 
Local Authorities as to parking places, speed limits in special 
areas, pedestrian crossings, etc., and partly by the operations 
of the Minister of Transport acting through Local Authorities 
in regard to roundabouts, closing of certain streets at certain 
houts, one-way streets, traffic signals and so on. 

There is a close connection between the problem of 
keeping the roads free for traffic and that of public safety, 
because of the differing requirements of the various types of 
road users. To keep the main roads free for fast trafic and 
at the same time to have them available for bicycles, horse- 
drawn vehicles and pedestrians requires complicated adjust- 
ment, and it is a problem which has not yet been successfully 
solved. 

7,202 people were killed in the 6,942 fatal accidents in 
1933, and of these 

49.4 per cent. were pedestrians, 

18.4 per cent. were pedal cyclists, 

18.2 per cent. were motor cyclists, 

6 per cent. were passengers in motor vehicles, 

3 per cent. were drivers of cars or lorries, 

2.8 per cent. were pillion riders, 
and the remaining 2.2 per cent. were the drivers of horse 
vehicles, the riders of horses, or the conductors of motor 
vehicles or children stealing a ride. 

Of these victims of fatal accidents, the majority of the 
pedestrians (2,676 out of 3,517) were killed in towns, and the 
majority of motor cyclists (798 out of 1,308) and of pillion 
tiders (135 out of 203) were killed in the country, while the 
number of pedal cyclists killed in towns and in the country 
was neatly equal (689 in towns and 635 in the country). 

These figures show that of all the people killed anywhere 
on the roads in Great Britain, 37.5 per cent. are pedestrians 
killed in towns ; and this indicates that the control of traffic 
in built-up areas requires definite modification in the interests 
of those who go on foot. The recent experiment of pedestrian 
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crossings in the London area has aroused much controversy, 
but enough figures are not yet available to show whether it 
will provide any considerable measure of safety. In any 
case it meets only one of the dangers of the streets for 
pedestrians, since the analysis of the movement of those 
killed in built-up areas shows that less than half were killed 
while actually crossing a roadway. The figures relating to 
the deaths of pedestrians in fatal accidents in built-up areas 
are as follows :— 


Total number of pedestrians killed .. - .. 2,676 
Number killed while crossing the street - + 1,099 
Number killed running out into raed (these 7 
children) .. 481 
Number killed passing behind ot in front of a stationary 
vehicle «5 405 
Number killed stepping from kerb or refuge .. .« 
Number killed walking along a footpath - .» = 109 
Number killed alighting from a vehicle - “is 65 
Number killed playing in roadway we os 44 
Number killed hanging on behind a vehicle .. os 30 
Number killed boarding a vehicle - - 20 


The remaining 268 were either working on the roads, 
walking on them, or falling, standing or lying there, or 
pushing a hand-cart or bicycle. 

Of all the pedestrians killed in built-up areas, just over 
one-third were children under 15, and very nearly one-half 
were over 55 years of age ; and only one-fifth of the total were 
suffering from any physical disability. 

Of the 905 children under 15 who were killed in towns, 
296 were under 5 years old, 506 were between 5 and 10, and 
103 were between 10 and 15, and an examination of the causes 
of the accidents to those between 5 and 10 shows that more 
than half of them (273 out of 506) were the result of playing 
or running into the road. 

The detailed report made by the Ministry of Transport 
into the fatal accidents to children in London in 1929 confirms 
this finding, and emphasizes the urgent need for playing 
fields or other safe play areas for town children. 

The most important of all the factors involving road 
safety is the last, namely : 
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V. The human problem of the efficiency of the drivers of motor 
vehicles. 


This aspect of the question is one in which statutory 
control is difficult to adjust. The only methods at present in 
use are: — 

1. The requirement to declare a physical disability when 
applying for a licence to drive, and to submit to a test 
should it exist. After April 1 next this will be supple- 
mented by a compulsory test for all new applicants for 
licences. 


2. The law against being drunk in charge of a car. 


3. The power in the hands of magistrates to endorse or 
suspend a licence after conviction for motoring 
offences, and to inflict fines or imprisonment on such 
convictions. 


It is within the experience of all road users that these 
powers are not adequate to control bad and dangerous 
driving. 

The fatal accidents which occurred in 1933 have been 
analysed according to their causes, but the difficulty of 
assigning a single cause, or even a main cause and a contri- 
butory cause, is very great, and in many cases blame may 
fairly attach to all the parties involved. The figures which 
follow cannot be regarded as accurate; they are worth 
examination, even if incomplete, however, because they give 
an indication of the extent to which the human element is 
held to affect road safety. 

In 3,297 of the 6,942 fatal accidents (that is to say in 
47.5 per cent.) the driver of the car has been held to be 
wholly or partly responsible. 

In 1,234 of the accidents (that is in 17.7 per cent.) a pedal 
cyclist has been held wholly or partly responsible. 

In 3,607 cases (that is 52 per cent.) a pedestrian has been 
held wholly or partly responsible. 

Only in 986 cases (that is 14.2 per cent.) have any other 
causes been held to be wholly or partly responsible. 

(It should be noted that these percentages do not add up 
to 100, as both main and contributory causes are taken into 
consideration.) 
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If these estimates of the causes of fatal accidents are even 
approximately correct, it is clear that the human element is an 
ovetwhelmingly important factor in road safety. 

A further analysis of the 7,821 drivers of cars and motor 
cycles involved in these accidents reveals some additional 
facts. 

3,297 of them have been held to be to blame, and of these 
685 were driving at excessive speed, 356 were apparently 
inattentive, 290 were skidding, 197 were inexperienced, 29 
were drunk, 13 were physically defective, 13 were fatigued, 
10 were ill, 6 were asleep, and the remaining 1,700 committed 
errors of judgment, including cutting-in, swerving through 
negligence or to avoid danger, driving on the wrong side of 
the road or neglecting signals. 

Of the total of 7,821 drivers of cars or motor cycles 
involved in fatal accidents (whether held to blame or not) 
only 908 were under 21, only 535 were over 50, and only 
221 were women. 

These figures relate to fatal accidents alone. If the same 
series of factors operates in regard to all accidents, some 
109,000 drivers are personally responsible for the non-fatal 
accidents which take place on the roads every year, in addition 
to the 3,300 who are to blame for the fatal ones. 

The total number of motoring offences dealt with by the 
police in 1933 was 298,328. Of these 61,837 were disposed 
of by a written caution, leaving 236,491 to be dealt with by 
the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. Of these cases 423 were 
sent on for trial to higher courts, the charges being man- 
slaughter, reckless driving, or drunkenness, and of these 423 
cases 52 were acquitted. 

Of the remaining 236,068 cases 15,318 were withdrawn 
ot dismissed before hearing, and 18,073 were dismissed after 
the charges were proved, but without conviction. In 202,218 
cases convictions were recorded and sentences passed. 

The previous figures showed that approximately 109,000 
drivers were responsible for accidents, and the 202,218 
convictions clearly covered these cases. An examination of 
the charges reveals that 92,677 of the convictions were for 
breaches of the law with regard to insurance, registration, or 
licences, or for the offence of obstructing the highway, so 
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that the total number of convictions for offences likely to 
lead to toad accidents is brought down to 109,677, or 
approximately the same as the number of drivers held 
responsible for achieved accidents. 


This curious fact is capable of only two explanations. 
Either there are no convictions for dangerous or cateless 
driving unless accidents result, or many of the cases in which 
accidents happen are in fact settled out of court. To the 
general public neither of these explanations is very reassuring. 


The 109,677 convictions for offences likely to cause, or 
actually having caused accidents resulted in 279 cases sent 
for trial to a higher court, in 79 cases of imprisonment without 
the option of a fine, and in the imposition of 109,541 fines. 
The total amount paid in fines was £165,408 11s. 3d., or an 
average of just over 30s. a-piece. In addition to the fines, 
1,766 licences were suspended and 4,101 were endorsed. 


It is notorious that there is great diversity of treatment of 
motoring offences before different Justices. As a rule they 
are reluctant to do anything but impose small fines. In the 
case even of the serious offence of being drunk in charge of a 
car, for example, many Benches take a lenient view. There 
were in all 2,059 convictions for this offence in 1933, and of 
the persons so convicted 128 were sent for trial, 43 were 
imprisoned, and all the rest were fined, 709 of them actually 
escaping without even an endorsement of their licence. 


When the volume of punishment for motoring offences 
is related to the death of 7,202 persons, and to the bodily 
injury of nearly a quarter of a million others, and to the proved 
blame-worthiness of 109,000 drivers, it does not appear 
impressive. No one can maintain that the sentences passed 
in these cases are likely to have a deterrent effect upon zash 
or dangerous drivers. 

It is in fact evident that the element of human responsi- 
bility in road accidents is at once the greatest and the least 
considered cause factor. Roads cannot be made fool proof. 
More, no doubt, can be done in this direction, and the close 
analysis of the time, place and manner of accidents will enable 
further improvements to be made; but the root cause lies 
beyond the reach of administrative or mechanical devices. 
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Like so much else, the inculcation of a road sense is a 
problem of education ; but, failing successful education (or 
perhaps as a part of it) there is the possibility of really 
deterrent punishment. If every driver of a motor car or 
motor cycle who was proved to be in any way responsible 
for any accident, however slight, were prevented from ever 
holding a driving licence again, there is no doubt that road 
sense and road carefulness would rapidly appear. 

Until this, or something approaching it 1s done, it seems 
likely that the holocaust will continue. 

Ray STRACHEY. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM IN FRANCE 


N my “Survey” in the April-June, 1933, number of 
Iz he Political Quarterly, 1 explained the different plans of 

constitutional revision in France. At that time (1933) 

these plans were nothing more than expressions of 
personal opinion on the part of certain statesmen. In 
particular, I explained the broad lines of the project of reform 
drawn up by the former vice-president of the Senate, the late 
M. Ordinaire, the book of M. André Tardieu, the opinion of 
Raymond Poincaré, Prof. Joseph-Barthélemy and others. 
Since then, as a result of political happenings in France, the 
theoretical pleading of political writers was changed into a 
great movement of public opinion in favour of constitutional 
reform. After the dramatic events of February 6, 1934, and 
the summoning to power of the cabinet of M. Gaston 
Doumergue, the problem of constitutional reform was 
directly and fully placed before the nation. 

For a whole year the question of constitutional reform had 
been the object of eager study, and several schemes of reform 
had been drawn up by groups, political parties and 
organisations. But alongside all these schemes, which were 
due more or less to what may be called private enterprise, 
the question of constitutional reform in France took on, as 
one might say, an official character. The Chamber of 
Deputies elected a special commission—the Commission for 
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the Reform of the State—which spent several months working 
at the problem and which adopted several plans of reform. 

When Parliament was reassembling, the President of the 
Council, M. Doumergue, in a broadcast speech, declared that 
reform was a matter of immediate urgency and traced out the 
broad lines of a reform plan. Developments followed swiftly. 
The congress of the Radical Socialist Party agreed on its 
attitude to the plan, and the most delicate point on which it 
differed from M. Doumergue was the question of the dis- 
solution of the Chamber with or without the consent of the 
Senate. After the congress at Nantes had finished its labours, 
M. Doumergue published his plan—an addition of four 
clauses to the existing constitutional texts. 

Let me remind you of the circumstances in which 
publication took place—the demand of M. Doumergue that 
Parliament should grant him three months’ credits, a grant 
which would, in his opinion, give him the guara-itee necessary 
for the carrying through of the reform bill; the opposition 
of the Radical members of the cabinet; and finally their 
resignation, which involved the resignation of the cabinet of 
M. Doumergue and its replacement by the ministry of 
M. Pierre-Etienne Flandin. The new ministry met the 
Chamber, and the speech of M. Flandin made it clear that the 
question of constitutional reform would be approached 
differently, in that the ministry would seek to reform the 
existing parliamentary regime in France by way of ordinary 
legislation, and by the revision of rules of procedure rather 
than by direct constitutional legislation. 


II. 

Since February 6, 1934, the expression “the reform of 
the state ” has been very popular in France. One very rarely 
sees in the Press the phrase “ constitutional reform”; the 
use of the other phrase is much commoner. The phrase 
“reform of the state” is obviously much more compre- 
hensive. It implies not merely what may be properly 
described as constitutional revision, but a whole collection 
of measures intended to renovate and reform the state, to 
bring the machinery of government up to date and to assure 
the better functioning of the administrative apparatus. As we 
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know, the parliamentary system is a political machine so 
subtle and yet so simple that constitutional laws do not play 
any gteat part in improving its working. That system is 
based on two or three elementary postulates, the results of 
the long political evolution of modern states, which can be 
summed up in a few lines. In the books and articles which 
I have devoted to the theory of the parliamentary system 
I have indicated the simplest and clearest of formule: the 
parliamentary system consists in the government of the 
majority.1 The principles of parliamentary government can 
be summed up almost in one sentence: the cabinet is an 
emanation of the majority in parliament. It is the majority 
which governs, and from the political point of view the 
electors, by choosing the deputies, choose the ministers. 
That is very simple ; it is even too simple, because in order 
that the parliamentary system may function normally, this 
majority is necessary and nothing but the majority. 

Constitutional laws, no matter how brilliant they may be— 
and we have seen in these “ Surveys ” that the brilliancy of 
the constitutional laws in the new states of Central and 
Eastern Europe did not avail to prevent the collapse of the 
parliamentary system—cannot contribute in any way to the 
satisfactory working of the system. The majority, always the 
majority, and nothing but the majority | 

Thus the real problem of the successful working of the 
parliamentary system is not to be found in the constitutional 
laws, but in the political reality. If, in a given country, the 
elections end in the creation of a homogeneous majority, the 
parliamentary system will function ; if, in the same country, 
the electors return to parliament representatives of several 
parties which cannot reach any agreement among themselves, 
and ate incapable of producing a strong, a stable majority, 
then the parliamentary system will not function. Ministries 
fall; temporary coalitions are feeble; and what is called 
“crisis” overtakes the parliamentary system. In certain 
countries in Central and Easterti Europe which were without 
democratic traditions this governmental instability ended in 


1 See my Les nouvelles Tendances du Droit constitutionel, Paris, 1931, and also my Le 
Regime parlementaire dans les Constitutions * européennes d’aprés-guerre in “‘ Seances et 
Travaux de l’Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, July-Aug., 1934, pp. 38 et seq. 
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dictatorships. The only remedy for the system’s ills is—the 
strong majority. 

After February 6, 1934, under the influence of different 
factors, the man in the street in France, who is no specialist 
in political science, reached a definite conclusion—something 
must be changed ; the system is sick and a remedy must be 
found ; it is necessary fo reform the state. 


The man in the street believes that the parliamentary 
system is functioning badly, that the frequent changes of 
cabinet, the falls of cabinets, which are replaced by others of 
practically the same political complexion, the governmental 
instability, are faults of the system. All the world agreed, 
indeed, that the system was working badly ; but instead of 
appreciating that the real cause was the absence of a majority 
in the Chamber, the Press and public opinion concluded that 
the bad working was due to mechanical defects, and that all 
that was necessary was to change some constitutional wheels. 
The general feeling of discontent at the existing state of 
things, the desire for the reform in the economic, administra- 
tive and judicial domains made the public believe that all 
the faults, real or imaginary, of the administrative and the 
financial system could be repaired by a reform of the 
constitution. 

It is useless to be critical of this faith. It was a faith 
which in a few months degenerated into pure mysticism. All 
the sins and errors of the social and political life could and 
would be cured if only a National Assembly were summoned, 
if only certain of the provisions of the constitution were 
amended. And although some political students, while they 
recognised the need for certain minor amendments in the 
working of the parliamentary system, warned public opinion 
against yielding to that mysticism, against so naive a 
credulity, it persisted as a living force right up to the day 
when the Doumergue cabinet fell. Constitutional reform was 
mentioned, but people far more often used the phrase : the 
reform of the state. Once these words were spoken, the plans 
of reform went much further than the mere restoration to 
health of parliamentarism. People began to talk of intro- 
ducing syndicalism, corporativism and the like. 
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Il. 

In this present “ Survey ” I shall try to explain only the 
“ official” plan of constitutional reform, that is to say, the 
work of the Commission for the Reform of the State set up 
by the Chamber of Deputies, and the plan of M. Doumergue, 
and I shall pass over all the various views held by the public 
and the many plans published by political writers, by groups, 
parties and associations. 

The Commission for the Reform of the State examined 
several of the problems of constitutional law. There is not 
room here to study their work in all its length and breadth, 
especially as several of the measures which they proposed 
could put into practice by ordinary legislative method and 
did not require any reform of the constitution. As the chief 
aim of this “Survey” is to analyse M. Doumergue’s plan, 
I shall select for discussion only that portion of the Com- 
mission’s work which bears directly on M. Doumergue’s 
scheme. 

Dealing with the crucial point, the right of dissolution, 
the Commission at its session on May 9, 1934, adopted this 
attitude : 

After a discussion, in which MM. Bracke, Margaine Henri 
Chatenet, Cornu, Gourdeau, Mandés-France Frossard, and Louis 
Sellier took part, the Commission adopted, by 21 votes to 3, the 
text proposed by the Sub-Commission, which suppresses the 
necessity to obtain the consent of the Senate before the President 
of the Republic can decree the dissolution of the Chamber. 

None the less the President of the Republic can make use of 
the right of dissolution only when the Chamber has been sitting 
for three months after a general election or after a previous 
dissolution.! 

Thus the Committee itself adopted the principle of the 
dissolution without the previous consent of the Senate, with 
only this reservation, that there could be no dissolution 
until three months had expired since the Chamber had been 
constituted. That is to say, by 21 votes to 3, the Commission 
adopted the view that every writer on constitutional reform 
in France had been expressing for the last two years with 
regard to ensuring governmental stability by giving the right 
of dissolution of the Chamber without the previous consent 
of the Senate. 

1 Chambre des Deputés: Bulletin des Commissions. No. 47, May 1, 1934, p. 2919. 
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The arguments for this course drew their inspiration 
particularly from the English practice.1 That English 
practice permits the appeal to the electorate on grave national 
issues through the dissolution, and in it the dissolution, 
from the political point of view, often plays the same rdle 
as the referendum, for the menace of dissolution often 
assures governmental stability. In short, it was the English 
practice which inspired all the plans of reform and the definite 
scheme submitted by the Commission for the Reform of 
the State. 


We will now see how the battle was joined over these 
ptinciples drawn from the English practice, what attitude 
M. Doumergue adopted in his plan, and what was the reaction 
in the matter of the dissolution of the Left parties. 


IV. 


The senator, M. Maulion, in his report to the Commission 
of the Senate for the Reform of the State criticised the 
resolution of the Chamber’s Commission. He categorically 
opposed the introduction of the English practice of dis- 
solution.2 He took his stand on the principle of the traditional 
strength of the Senate, on the necessity in the interests of 
public peace of obtaining the preliminary consent of that 
body and, recalling the history of the various dissolutions 
which had taken place in France in the course of the 
nineteenth century, he declared himself to be the defender 
of Parliament against the personal power of the Premier. 
In his view—and that view is traditional on the Left in 
France which can never forget the single case of a dissolution, 
that granted by President MacMahon—the dissolution is 


1It was in this sense for instance that the Technical Committee for the Reform of 
the State which published several plans of constitutional and legislative reform proposed 
this clause in the matter of the dissolution : 
“Art. 5 of the Constitutional Law of Feb. 25, 1875, is abolished, and the following 
substituted : 
The President of the Republic can on the request of the President of the 
Council dissolve the Chamber of Deputies before its mandate has legally expired. 
In that event new elections must be held within two months and the Chamber 
will meet on the third day after the election has been completed.” v. Le Temps 
of October 29, 1934. 
2 The present Constitution (Law of Feb. 25, 1875, Art. 5) says: ‘“* The President 
of the Republic can with the consent of the Senate dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
before the expiration of its legal mandate.” 
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always a threat to Parliament, an act of personal power. 
Here the psychological and historical elements in French 
mentality are perhaps stronger than reason and logic. 
Although, on the contrary, the case of the MacMahon 
dissolution really supports the partisans of the dissolution, 
for actually that dissolution which was anti-parliamentary 
was granted by the Senate, which certainly did not then play 
the part of guardian of the Republic,! the dissolution of 1877 
has so profoundly impressed itself on the minds of the Left 
parties in France that involuntarily they think of the dis- 
solution solely as the authoritarian dissolution which seeks 
to destroy the parliamentary regime. The MacMahon dis- 
solution has so influenced the political outlook of the men 
of the Third Republic that, in spite of the actual circumstances 
which are so unlike those in which MacMahon decreed the 
dissolution, the argument against the dissolution retains all 
its psychological and historical force. While in England the 
dissolution is considered a democratic measure, as an appeal 
to the electorate, to the sovereign people to whom it falls 
to settle the issue that has arisen between the House of 
Commons and the Government, the precedent of MacMahon 
has so impressed the minds of the Left in France that they 
can only see one sort of dissolution, and that is the dissolution 
of a chamber of the Left by a man of the Right. But a realist 
student of history could imagine the contrary case, that is to 
say, the dissolution of a reactionary Chamber by a radical 
Premier. 

In his report, M. Maulion insisted on the purely historical 
and purely French view of the dissolution. He gave reasons 
why the English practice could not be used in France. He 
said, for instance : 

In France no party has an absolute majority in the Chamber. 

No party is strong enough to form a government by itself. The 

governments are coalition governments. Their stability does not 

depend on the fidelity of a party to the programme on which it has 
been elected. It depends on the solidity of a parliamentary com- 
bination created by a number of parties after the election to con- 
stitute a majority. The premier who is defeated could not then, as 


1 The consent of the Upper House for a dissolution of the Lower is also necessary 
in Greece (Constitution of 1927). A very interesting discussion on that point began 
in Greece at the dissolution of 1933. V. Asnuaire de I’ Institute International de Droit 
Public, 1934, p- 489 sqq- 
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in England, appeal to the people as the leader of a party who has 
been betrayed by some of his followers. . . Thus the dissolution in 
France appears as a means whereby either a conflict between the 
parliament and the government can be resolved or a more disciplined 
majority can be obtained if Parliament can supply only an unstable 
majority which makes progress in its work difficult. Unlike the 
state of things obtaining today in England, the dissolution in 
France is a means whereby the executive can fight Parliament. 
It would be liable to be very much abused. . . . 
M. Maulion also said that if the dissolution were made easy 
it would mean great expense to candidates. If the practice 
grew up of frequent dissolutions, these expenses would be 
greatly increased, and as the expenses are high enough 
already, M. Maulion concluded that as a result only rich 
people would be able to afford to be candidates, and the 
Republic would risk seeing only the wealthy seek election. 
He concluded his report by a general statement which is 
in accord with the theory of the parliamentary system— 
cabinet stability does not come of itself; it is the work of 
the majority and the whole problem of the effective working 
of the system is simply the problem of the majority. 


V. 

M. Doumergue, just before the celebrated congress of the 
Radical Socialist Party met at Nantes, delivered his equally 
celebrated broadcast in which he gave the reasons why 
reform was necessaty. He did not actually publish the text 
of a reform bill until he knew what the Radical Socialist 
decision was. It will be remembered that the dissolution was 
the crucial question in the debates at Nantes and that the 
president of the party, M. Herriot, had to parley with his 
followers and make various concessions, and that, on 
October 27, 1934, the congress passed the following resolution 
which discreetly disapproved the introduction of the right of 
dissolution without the consent of the Senate into the French 
constitutional system : 

The Radical and Radical Socialist Party resolved to defend the 
republican institutions and the parliamentary system, faithful to its 
traditions, which imply the authority of the state and the respect 
of individual liberties, gives its representatives in Parliament the 
mandate to undertake without delay the revision of the methods 
of parliamentary work, and notably to support the limitation of the 
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initiative as to the addition of extra expenditure to the Budget, the 

necessity of voting the budget within a fixed period, and strict 

discipline so as to prevent unnecessary prolongations of the sittings 
for any particular ends. 

Believes that in the case of a serious conflict arising either 
between the two Chambers or between the government and that 
Chamber which issues directly from universal suffrage, it lies with 
the people alone to interpose its arbitration, demands that its 
executive and its representatives in Parliament shall study and 
present in the shortest time a plan for the referendum, which being 
concerned not with persons but with issues, assures in order and in public 
peace the predominance of the general interest by the expression 
of the national sovereign will... . 

Asks in addition that the national economic council be reorgan 
ised, and that by control and appropriate measures the state shall be 
totally liberated from the power of coalitions of interests. 

Insists on the indispensability of the reform of the judicial 
system, particularly on the necessity of strengthening the inde- 
pendence of the judges against any pressure, on the reorganisation 
of the civil service and its adaptation to the life of a modern state. 

The Radical and Radical Socialist Party is ready to support any 
reform which has for its object the assurance of cabinet stability 
and to obtain a more efficient functioning of the state. But it 
cannot agree to measures which risk favouring enterprises which 
personal power may undertake against the republican liberties. 
The congress of the Radical Party saw the problem of the 

dissolution not as a technical abstraction, but from the point 
of view of history, and one may say that once again the 
distant shadow of the 16th of May, 1877, fell upon the 
congress at Nantes. 

When the congress was over, M. Doumergue, ca 
November 3, published his bill. This “‘ Constitution 
Doumergue,” as Prof. Joseph-Barthélemy!? called it, con- 
sisted of four amendments to the existing constitution. It 


reads thus : 
1. To insert at the beginning of Article 6 of the Law of February 25, 
1875, the following paragraph : 
The number of ministers must not exceed twenty excluding the 
President of the Council, who may be regarded as a minister without 
portfolio. 
2. To substitute the following for the first paragraph of Article 5 of 
the Law of February 25, 1875 : 
The President of the Republic can dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
before the legal expiration of its mandate. During the first year of its legal 
1 Joseph-Barthélemy, “‘ La Constitution -Doumergue,” in the Revue politique et 
parlementaire, Nov. 1934, P. 225. 
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existence dissolution cannot be decreed without the consent of the senate. 
In the subsequent years the President of the Republic can dissolve the 
Chamber of Deputies without the consent of the Senate. 

3. To complete Article 4 of the Law of February 25, 1875, thus: 

The state assures security of tenure in their posts to civil servants 
and of their promotion. 

Any stoppage of work which is not justified or which is the result of 
concerted action will mean a breaking of the bonds which unite the civil 
servant and the state. 

4. To complete Article 8 of the Law of February 24, 1875, thus : 

Except on the initiative of the government no motion for additional 
expenditure will be accepted unless it is preceded by a vote in both Chambers 
of funds to cover it. 

When the budget for the year has not been voted by both Chambers by 
January 1 of the year to which it applies, the President of the Republic 
can for the whole or part of the said year by decree passed in Council 
continue the budget of the previous year. 


VI. 

One of the most important points in the bill is the for- 
bidding of members of parliament to add extra expenditure 
to the Budget unless Parliament has previously voted a 
corresponding credit. This very salutary provision has also 
been inspired by English practice. Clearly the French practice 
whereby the deputies retain budgetary initiative constitutes a 
system of control much stronger than that obtaining in 
England. But, under cover of this initiative and alleging 
the necessity of control, the members defend not the general 
interest, but a local interest and even sometimes an electoral 
interest. At the present moment, with its economic and 
financial crisis, the abuse of this practice is very dangerous to 
the financial stability of the country. 

A much bolder measure is found in M. Doumergue’s bill : 

When the budget for the year has not been voted by both 

Chambers by January 1 of the year to which it applies the President 

of the Republic can, for the whole or part of the said year by decree 

passed in Council continue the budget of the previous year. 


1 The Chamber’s Commission for the Reform of the State on May 9, 1934, adopted 
the following resolution : 
To add to Art. 3 of the constitutional law of Feb. 25, 1875, after the words ; “‘ The 
President of the Republic has the initiative in legislation concurrently with the 
members of the two Chambers. He promulgates the laws when they have been 
voted by the Chambers” the words: “In all cases where the laws increase the 
expenses or diminish the resources of the State they cannot be promulgated unless 
there has been a corresponding vote of credits” (Chambre des Deputés: Bulletin 


des Commissions, No. 49, May 15, 1934, P- 3415). 
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This provision is in complete contradiction to the essential 
principle of the parliamentary system. The carrying over of 
the budget is found in several of the German constitutions 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, in those 
constitutions based on the monarchic principle, which are 
very accurately defined in German books as “ illusory 
constitutionalism.” ‘This “ illusory constitutionalism,” against 
which Lassalle so vigorously protested, was only an attempt to 
deceive the people and to preserve the old regime in a new 
framework of pseudo-constitutionalism. Parliament could 
not cause the fall of the ministry. Parliament had no legislative 
power because the royal sanction was needed before any bill 
became law. Parliament was even deprived of its best 
weapon, the annual examination of the budget. Parliament 
was without power, for if a conflict arose the only weapon 
in its power was already a broken reed. Instead of the right 
being given to it to scrutinise the budget the King had the 
right to reimpose the budget of the previous year. This 
ingenious system, which I have studied elsewhere, was, as 
Lassalle said, of no advantage to the people, but of much 
advantage to the kings. The same principle was applied in 
the pseudo-constitution of 1906 in Russia; it has been 
introduced into Poland as a result of the constitutional 
revision of 1926.2 


Thus the bill of M. Doumergue proposed to introduce a 
practice drawn from the constitutional regime in backward 
states into a modern constitutional system. 


The history of the constitutional system in Europe has 
shown that it is precisely the budgetary power of parliaments 
which enabled the peoples to establish the constitutional, in 
the place of the old regime. And, strange as it may seem, 
the congress of the Radicai Socialist Party at Nantes, which 
was so hostile to the right of dissolution without the consent 
of the Senate, did not raise any protest against this proposal 
to limit the budgetary competence of Parliament. In the heat 
of an exciting struggle, the attention of everyone was 


?V. my “ 1830 dans l’Evolution constitutionelle de Europe” in Etudes sur les 
movements libéraux et nationaux de 1830, Paris, 1932, pp. 13 sqq. 
* Art. 25 of the Polish Constitution as revised on Aug. 2, 1926. 
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concentrated on the question of the dissolution, and what is 
of all practices the most dangerous to the parliamentary 
system was acquiesced in. 


vil 


The principal point in the bill is the right of dissolution. 
M. Doumergue framed it thus : 

During the first year . . dissolution cannot be decreed without 
the consent of the Senate. In the subsequent years the President of 
the Republic can dissolve the Chamber without the consent of the 
Senate. 

This bill is less radical than the plan put forward by the 
Chamber’s Commission on the Reform of the State. The 
Commission fixed the period during which there could be no 
dissolution without the consent of the Senate at three months. 
M. Doumergue extended that period to one year. Thus the 
government bill was more moderate than the Commission’s 
suggestion. 


The political battle raged round the dissolution. In a 
remarkable article published in May by M. Albert Milhaud, 
a former minister and a former secretary of the Radical 
Socialist Party, the author definitely opposed the dissolution,» 
and explained that there were profound differences between 
England and France even as tegatds the character of the 
political parties and the rdle which they play.? 


A large section of the press of the Left showed complete 
hostility to the Doumergue plan, invariably making use of 
what I have called the psychological and historical arguments, 
that is to say, seeing in the dissolution only a means to the 
establishment of the personal power. The radical ministers 
refused to endorse the demand for three months’ credits, and 
when they withdrew from the cabinet the whole ministry 
resigned. 


1 Albert Milhaud, “‘ Simples Réflexions sur la Révision de la Constitution ”’ in the 
Revue politique et parlementaire, May, 1934, p. 207 sqa. 

2“ The financial organisation of the parties (in England) is much more solid than 
in our democratic France. The multiplication of appeals to the electorate would have an 
inhibitive effect on poor candidates or candidates with only a modest competence and 
two or three calls on their resources in a ten-year period would be likely to put them 
out of the game” (Albert Milhaud, op. cit., p. 213) 
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Vill. 

At the present moment, particularly after the speech of 
the new premier, M. Pierre-Etienne Flandin, one may say 
that, as far as the immediate future is concerned, the plan 
for constitutional reform in France has been dropped. 
Later, perhaps, as a result of happenings which one cannot 
foresee at present, the question will again become a burning 
one. But at the moment one must consider that the attempt 
to reform the French constitution has failed and now belongs 
to history. 

The reform sponsored by M. Doumergue could not be 
realised because of the opposition of the parties of the Left 
and a large body of public opinion to one single point in it— 
the right of dissolution. I have explained above that, when 
studied from the technical point of view, this question 
presents no difficulty. The English or Belgian practice here 
has never resulted in dictatorship or the establishment of the 
personal power, and the majority of those who have specialised 
in the study of constitutional law believe that the dissolution 
is an essential cog in the wheel of the parliamentary system. 
The dissolution actually is an essential part of the parlia- 
mentary machine, and from the technical point of view is 
necessaty to the proper functioning of the parliamentary 
system of modern democracy. But, although from the point 
of view of political and constitutional technique there is no 
problem, constitutional history is not just the development 
of abstract ideas. Constitutional practice always is the 
consequence of a political reality, and often the attitude of 
groups and parties is not determined by technical, but by 
psychological and historical considerations. Let us say it 
once again: Political science holds that the dissolution is a 
part of the parliamentary system. But the attitude of the parties 
in France was based on meta-juridical elements. These meta- 
juridical elements are often decisive factors in the political 
life of the peoples. 

Prof. B. MirKINE-GUETZEVITCH, 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 
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PusLtic OPINION : THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 


IKE most people in this country I have just spent a 
| large part of Sunday morning reading the newspapers. 


I say like most people because, whereas on a week-day 

morning, there are several million adults who do not 
see a newspaper, on a Sunday morning there are very few 
indeed. The total morning paper circulation in England and 
Scotland is round about 12,000,000; the total Sunday 
morning newspaper circulation is over 15,000,000. Now there 
ate about 42,000,000 people in England and Scotland and an 
average of about four to a household. Even if we allow 
for a substantial number of persons who buy more than one 
Sunday paper, it is clear that there are very few families 
indeed who do not see a Sunday paper. Moreover, the 
time given to reading a Sunday paper is certainly very much 
longer than that devoted to a morning or evening paper. 
Investigations have been made which show that people do 
not give more time to a daily paper because it is bigger. 
Most readers only have a specified period in which to glance 
through their morning paper ; it is limited by the length of 
their train, bus, tube or tram journey to work or the ten 
minutes over their breakfast. They do not, as in the case 
of the Sunday paper, settle down with an hour or two in 
front of them and read it from cover to cover. 

If a foreigner were to ask me to give him the surest 
introduction I could into the mentality of the British public, 
I should persuade him to come with me at about eight o’clock 
on a Sunday morning to one of those interminable streets of 
monotonously similar suburban houses. On each door-step 
we should see a bottle of milk and a Sunday paper, neatly 
folded, clean and fresh, dewy as the morning with printer’s 
ink. It we waited long enough we should see the same 
thing happen in each house. The door opens about six 
inches, an undraped arm reaches out to grasp the paper and 
the milk bottle ; they are taken in for the morning’s mental 
and physical food. The door shuts and remains shut until 
the time when the doors of the pub open. During that 
period and spasmodically during the rest of the day, 
the paper would be read by every member of the family. 
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Indeed, is not this the only serious reading of the 
majority of the British public ? They do not read books after 
they leave school; they cease reading shockers and 
novelettes after adolescence ; they do not read the daily paper, 
they glance at the head-lines and the displayed news and 
advertisements. But a Sunday paper, like a weekly review, 
is read with the devotion that used once to be given to the 
Sunday Companion and Good Words. 

Now what are these extremely profitable papers ? From 
the point of view of circulation they may be divided into 
three classes. ‘The three million and over class, the nine 
hundred thousand to a million and a half class, and the 
150,000 to 400,000 class. Only two papers come into the 
first category. The News of the World has the largest circula- 
tion in the world with the possible exception of Pravda. Its 
net sales ate certified at 3,350,000, but it is believed, with 
good grounds, that its real circulation is some half a million 
larger. If its rival, The People (Odhams), which now tops the 
three million, creeps up too close, the News of the World 
may be able to spring a surprise and perhaps even announce 
a four million circulation. This colossal circulation is due 
largely to two factors. Its owner, the late Lord Riddell, was 
the first proprietor to realise that it would be worth while to 
reach provincial towns and villages so that all of them should 
be supplied with a paper as early on a Sunday as on other days. 
His arrangements for reaching remote parts of the country 
first thing on Sunday morning were imitated by other 
proprietors. But the News of the World established itself first. 
Secondly, the editing, in many ways skilful, owes much of its 
success to a very intelligent appreciation of the type of reading 
which the puritanical British public would regard as most 
suitable for Sunday reading. ‘They wanted not what a 
morning paper would regard as news, but stories written up 
in that discreet and sentimental manner which is peculiar to 
England, and which, by its indirect method, contrives to 
satisfy both prudery and prurience at the same time. 

In the second class the biggest paper is the Empire News. 
It is a Berry paper, published in Manchester, with a circulation 
of 1,535,000. Zhe Sunday Pictorial (Rothermete) follows with 
1,450,000. In the early days before the coupon competition 
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restriction the Sunday Pictorial had 2,250,000. Then come the 
Sunday Express (Beaverbrook) with a circulation of 1,096,000, 
and the Sunday Dispatch (Rothermere) with 936,000, and the 
Sunday Graphic (Betty) with 900,000, and the Sanday Chronicle 
with 929,00o—another Berry paper acquired when the Berry 
press bought up the Hulton newspapers. Reynolds, the 
Co-operative paper with a 400,000 sale, breaks the 
sudden drop into the third group of purely local papers, 
in which are the Birmingham Sunday Mercury (a Starmer 
paper with 225,000), the Newcastle Sunday Sun (a Berry 
paper with 200,000); two Glasgow papers, the Swnday 
Mail (another Berry paper with 250,000), and the 
Sunday Post (one of the Thomson Scottish group with 
312,000). At the bottom of the list from the point of view of 
circulation come the three papers which are probably most 
familiar to readers of the Political Quarterly. The Sunday 
Times and the Observer, which run a neck to neck race with 
about 215,000, and the Sunday Referee with 169,000. The Referee 
needs special treatment. Owing to a dispute about various 
newspaper agreements, the most important of which was the 
question of publicity on foreign radios, the Referee has not 
recently been a member of the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, which means that it has been exposed to the 
immense expense of arranging its own system of distribution. 
Owned by Ostrer, it combines unusually full information 
about the film and theatre world with some “left wing” 
political features and special articles by high-brow writers, 
such as Aldous Huxley and Bertrand Russell. 


It will be noticed from the above list that the Berry 
Sunday papers together total not far short of four millions, 
and that the Rothermere Sundays reach a sale of more than 
two and a quarter millions. 


Now what I should like to do at this point is to analyse all 
of these papers and suggest reasons for their comparative 
sales. It would be a very long and technical job which, in 
some of its aspects, could only be competently done with the 
assistance of expert advice from Fleet Street. All I intend to 
do in this article is to make a few summary observations 
which may be suggestive as preliminaries to a longer study. 
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First, because of the greater leisure at their readers’ 
disposal, all Sunday papers make more of the magazine and 
feature side of their papers than of news. In the case of the 
comparatively high-brow Observer and Sunday Times (also in 
the Berry group), the news is presented on the centre pages 
much as it is in the more serious daily papers. On other 
pages, special articles and, above all, book reviews, take pride 
of place. In the case of the intermediate class—e.g., the 
Sunday Dispatch and Sunday Express—“ news” occupies 
much less space, only a comparatively small political interest 
being assumed, while the bulk of the paper is devoted 
to feature stories, fashion and gossip columns of various kinds, 
with the invariable solid block of sporting news and sports 
gossip at the end of the paper. It is a very significant fact that 
sport, which has until recently always been the most important 
regular selling feature of all popular newspapers, is no longer 
believed in the advertising world to be the most read material 
in the paper. Not that there is any less interest in sport, but 
that the number of women who buy papers and have time 
to read them is now continually increasing, while the male 
readers’ interest is stationary. This fact, that women ate now 
very probably the actual majority of newspaper readers, is 
likely to intensify existing tendencies in journalism, and is 
already having a spectacular effect in increasing the proportion 
of the paper devoted to “ magazine” and gossip feature. 
If we tread through the Sunday papers we see that these 
characteristics are seen at their extreme in the News of the 
World and the People, which contain the minimum of news of 
political or social importance, except on occasions when there 
is some dramatic popular event which forces itself on the 
attention of the whole public. 

One of the most noticeable features of the News of the 
World and the People is that, in spite of obvious differences in 
lay-out, they are agreed in producing a crowded and ugly 
effect, more particularly in the advertising columns. This 
would be quite impossible in papers which cater for more 
educated persons. Broadly, it may be said that these myriad 
circulation papers appeal to the vast population with incomes 
of less than {200 a year in contrast to the smaller circulation 
papers which have in mind the middle-class public, with 
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incomes from {£200 to {600 and over. This most popular 
class appears to be conditioned to ugliness and crowding 
in its reading as it is in its home life. To the person 
accustomed to displayed advertisements and wien news, 
many of the pages of these most popular papers appear a 
hideous and unreadable jumble. The typical advertisement 
occupies a small space and is packed with the smallest type. 
There are columns of patent medicines and mail-order adver- 
tisements. The mail-order advertisements offer bargains to 
the poor; they play for the meagre purse precisely the 
same part that the big displayed advertisements of West End 
stores do for well-to-do readers in the Observer and Sunday 
Times. It is a curious fact that advertisers and proprietors 
should have discovered by experience that the poorer section 
of the community are actually induced to buy patent 
medicines and to write for cheap goods not by displayed, but 
by crowded, detailed matter which must be read with great 
attention to be read at all. I notice with interest that highly 
reputable firms are forced, when they desire to enter this 
popular field, to depart from their usual advertising technique 
and to write up advertisements offered by them for com- 
modities in a manner which, as far as display goes, tends 
to make them look like patent medicines. This is as good 
a proof as one could get that this ugly and crowded technique 
is what this large section of the public expects. 

It will be seen that in the above remarks I have only 
touched on the fringe of an enormous subject of which the 
general public is almost entirely ignorant. The first clear 
conclusion which will be reached by anyone who studies 
the Sunday popular papers is that the proportion of political 
and social interest is assumed, rightly or wrongly, to decrease 
in proportion as the income of the reader declines. They sell 
in general because of their “ human interest,” because they 
provide easily satisfying and sentimental reading for leisured 
houts. This does not mean that they may not exercise 
immense political influence in a crisis where their readers’ 
interest in a particular situation is already aroused. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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SOME ForEIGN Booxs 
HE great collection of Russian diplomatic documents 
| | has begun its second series with the documents for the 
period August, 1914, to the autumn of 1915. The 
first instalment (Die JInternationalen Beziehungen im 
Zeitalter des Imperialismus Reihe II Vom Kriegsausbruch bis 
zum Herbst 1915 VI Band (1 Halbband): 5 August, 1914, 
bis November 1, 1914 ; deutsche Ausgabe herausgegeben von 
Otto Hoetzsch: Hobbing ; pp. xviii, 392) takes us through 
the first three months of the war, and contains four hundred 
and forty-eight documents accompanied by the notes of the 
Russian and the German editors. The majority have not been 
published before, and, although the German editors have seen 
fit not to reprint certain documents which were already 
published in the six-volume collection published by Reissner 
in 1930-1932 and partially also in French, only two documents 
are missing in this volume. But the number in subsequent 
volumes will be much greater, and it is a pity that the collection 
will to this extent be incomplete. 

The present volume does not present any sensational 
interest. It shows a Russia curiously intent on its own wat- 
aims, extremely anxious to get every possible ally into the 
war and extremely reluctant to admit that Turkey should be 
such an ally. The documents do not bear out the charge 
sometimes made that the Russians deliberately wrecked a 
chance of keeping Turkey neutral. There never was any 
chance of keeping Turkey neutral after the Goeben got up 
to the Golden Horn, but the Russian Government, however 
legitimately it may have mistrusted the Grand Viziet’s offers of 
alliance, certainly showed no particular zeal in communicating 
what possibilities there were to its Western allies. On the 
other hand, it was persistent in its endeavours to tearrange 
things so as to bring in at least Italy and Roumania and 
possibly, though not so enthusiastically, Greece. These latter 
documents ate extremely interesting and throw much light on 
the tortuous diplomacy of the period, particularly in the 
Balkans. It is curious, for example, to see the Czar envisaging 
a Franco-British naval expedition to the Aegean as early as 
August 15, and Joffre on September 4 envisaging a German 
retreat to the Rhine! There are many other things of interest 
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to the student who cares to look for them and the collection 
is simply indispensable to the understanding of the diplomatic 
history of the war. 

The collection gives the beginning of the negotiations 
with Italy ; the whole story of these is given in the new 
edition of Signor Mario Toscano’s J/ Patto di Londra 
(Zanichelli, Bologna: pp. xi, 230). The author has utilised 
the documents published since 1930 and done his best to 
defend Italian policy in the light of them. It is a defence 
that deserves study and certainly helps to explain the strange 
happenings at the Peace Conference, but it requires to be used 
with some care and with a good deal of reference back to 
original sources. 

On the war itself there are a few noteworthy books among 
the steady stream that issues from Germany. It is interesting 
to compare Captain von Hase’s (of the Derffinger) Der Sieg 
der deutschen Flochseeflotte am 31 Mai, 1916, with the latest 
history of Jutland by Mr. Gibson and Admiral Harper, and 
it is still more interesting to compare General Kabisch’s new 
study of the Marne, Die Marneschlacht, 1914 (Vorhut Verlag : 
Pp. 205), with the German official history. The rewriting 
of wart history has become an art in Germany, and, although 
these two books do not carry us one step farther, historically, 
they do indicate a tendency which throws considerable light 
on National Socialist objection to objectivity. 

Books on international politics have degenerated into 
minor works on particular problems like the Saar or to 
exhortations to peace and solidarity which may, or may not, 
be a sign that international politics are in a state of even 
greater crisis than we suspected. At any rate there are an 
increasing number of books on national problems in most 
countries. The “crisis” in France and M. Doumergue’s 
schemes for reforming the constitution have produced a 
number of works whic treat the problem of reform rather as 
if it was something new and not something that had been 
ventilated by jurists and political writers ever since the war. 
M. Bardoux in his Le Drame frangais (Editions des Portiques : 
Pp. 250) gives a somewhat highly coloured account of the 
crisis and demands a reform of the state from top to bottom, 
a reform which is moral as well as constitutional and parallels 
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the strengthening of the executive by a strengthening of the 
whole intellectual and moral fibre of the nation. It is an 
outspoken piece of national criticism from a conservative 
standpoint which should interest students here and has much 
more substance in it than the clarion calls for leadership, that 
panacea for every ill, which takes up practically the whole of 
M. Georges Viance’s Le France veut un Chef (Flammarion : 
pp. 252) and most of M. R. Dergerioux’s France—en avant 
(Firmin Didot : pp. 202), though the latter does submit what 
he calls a programme of action. National consolidation is 
the theme of all three and it is also the subject of a much more 
thoughtful book by three authors—MM. R. Francis, T. 
Maulnier and J. P. Maxence—Demain la France (Grasset : 
pp. 454). All three are in their twenties and may be 
taken as expressing the views of at least one section 
of the younger generation in France. They start from 
the conception that the “violence” which preceded 
M. Doumergue’s coming into power was in its way a maker of 
national unity. For the first time for years, they claim, the 
French people took to the streets for direct action and stood 
up to fire. The “ revolution ” in their phrase was rehabilitated. 
The task remains to avoid “ socialising Boulangism” by 
uniting the great masses of the nation in a great programme 
of national reconstruction in all spheres. Its realisation may 
not be possible but the book attempts to outline it. We 
have first of all to deal with the fact of nationalism which the 
authors believe to be the most significant fact in the present 
world situation. The new programme must take account of 
that ; it must be nationalist. The essence of a nationalist 
state is the strength of the state. They foreshadow a regime 
which will be strong politically, but will not have unlimited 
power of interference. There will not be a planned economy, 
for instance, but an organised economy which seems like a 
revival of the old guild socialism with the socialism left out. 
It will be organised on the basis of the family and on the 
craft, for thus alone can liberty be protected and maintained. 
The authors do not seem to have got synthesis out of their 
antitheses, and at one time the “ state” seems to be non- 
existent, as in the true communism ; at another it is the very 
powerful guardian of the new organisation, while the authors 
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seem a little reckless in their appeal to the revolution, the 
“revolution of the people against the regime.” But it is 
interesting as a subtly argued and certainly sincerely felt 
answer on the part of a new French nationalism to the 
nationalist theories beyond the Rhine and the Alps. 

It is certainly not the type of book that will please 
the theorists of Germany. However much the National 
Socialist Party may be departing from its intransigeance, its 
professors are not the least inclined yet to compromise. It is 
some time ago since a jurist of eminence, Prof. Carl Schmitt, 
for reasons best known to himself, decided to become the 
leading exponent of national socialist political philosophy. 
He has since edited a series Der deutsche Staat der Gegenwart 
(Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, Hamburg), in which he and his 
followers give their views. Two books in the series by himself 
may be mentioned—Staatsgefuege und Zusammenbruch des 
yweiten Reiches (pp. 50) and Staat Bewegung Volk (pp. 46). The 
first has for sub-title “the defeat of the soldiers by the 
civilians,” and that gives the key to the exposition of the 
fall of imperial Germany and its offspring the Republic. 
There is, he says, a conflict that cannot be resolved between 
the soldier’s “ leader-state ” and the bourgeois state of law 
(Rechtsstaat). ‘The victory of bourgeois constitutionalism 
meant that the German Reich was deprived of leaders, and 
that victory was consecrated in the Weimar constitution, 
which eliminated the soldier. That victory was moral and 
political defeat for Germany in the world, and it was only in 
the nick of time that “ the Generalfieldmarshal of the German 
armies in the World War appointed Reichschancellor a 
German soldier, but one who was also a political soldier.” 
The “ total ” power claimed by Hitler was a soldier’s concep- 
tion, which was quite beyond the power of the bourgeois 
civilian to grasp, but it was the necessary first step to that 
constitutional reform which will place the soldier at the head 
of the state. The other book is a long defence of the principle 
of leadership as the basis of national socialist law. The 
reasoning is extremely feeble, but both little books are 
interesting in their revelation of the complete confusion of 
thought that exists among those intellectuals who found it 
patriotic or advisable to go over to Hitlerism. Ten years ago 
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no student who submitted this sort of thing as a thesis to 
Prof. Schmitt would have had the slightest chance of getting 
his degree ; he would simply have been told that he knew 
neither law nor history. 

In the same class is another work of theory—Prof. 
Schmitt would repudiate the reproach that his books are 
theory ; he would claim them as eminently practical, applied 
science in fact—Georg Foerster’s Die Freiheit im autoritaeren 
Staat (Protte, Potsdam: pp. 54). Much of it is almost 
unintelligible, but it is an attempt to prove that the principles 
of intellectual liberty and the liberty of the press are not 
absolutes, but are related to definite ends. Therefore, a mere 
change of ends does not destroy either. The writer was free 
before because he had something creative to say ; having still 
something creative to say, though something different, he is 
obviously still free. There is no coercion in the Hitlerite 
state, for the writer faced with great events realises that he 
attains true freedom in seeing in the state that rules him 
“a content-giving spiritual principle which brings out to the 
nation the creative principle of the truth of the objective 
historic spirit””—a sentence which will no doubt help to 
comfort many a gleichgeschaltet journalist. 

After that sort of thing it is almost with relief that one 
turns to the last book by the aged Werner Sombart Deutscher 
Soxialismus (Buchholz und Weisswange, Charlottenburg ; 

p. 347), for there at least one gets a high content of 
intelligibility. 

It is very different from the books he used to write twenty 
years and more ago, when he was one of the people repre- 
sented on all good socialists’ bookshelves, but much of the 
old fluency and mastery of argument is still there, particularly 
in the part which deals faithfully with conceptions of socialism 
which are not “ German.” Socialism to him now means new 
conceptions of value and of law, but these new conceptions 
are never very clearly explained, being left in the same 
obscurity as “ German socialism.” That we ate told, how- 
ever, is something in sharp opposition to proletarian 
socialism ; it is, in fact, that middle-class socialism which 
alone can attain new conceptions. The new society which 
will be founded upon it is something very like what Hitlerism 
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would be, if Hitler would get rid of his colleagues and entrust the 
state to Prof. Sombart. Society will be organised as a hierarchy 
of professions. Those engaged in production will apparently, 
as representatives of Wirtschaft, fall to the lowest place. The 
sciences will be valued according to their worth to society ; 
for example, military science will rank above literary criticism. 
Technique will be reduced to servitude and scientific progress 
will be regulated by the rulers who obey, of course, the 
principle of leadership. They will decide how the machine 
is to be used, if at all, and a day is hoped for when an 
inventor will invent something and ‘be content to have it 
reverently placed ina museum. As was inevitable in any book 
by Prof. Sombart, there are plenty of things worth pondering, 
but the whole reads like a disappointing surrender to the 
enemy. Or can it possibly be a rather elaborate jest at the 
new society-builders ? 

From the sort of political philosophy taught by the 
converted Schmitts and Sombarts, it is a pleasure to turn to 
the work of a genuine German thinker ; it is significant that 
it had to be published in Holland. This is the unfinished 
Staatslehre of the late Hermann Heller, formerly professor at 
Frankfurt, edited by Gerhart Niemayer (Sijthoff, Leyden : 
xvi, 298). Heller will have nothing to do with philosophical 
theories of the state ; to him the state is simply organisation, 
something that is not sovereign, but a function limited by 
other social functions. He begins by defining what his 
science of Staatslehre is. It is cultural not natural science ; 
sociology not philosophy ; a constructive not a historical study. 
He then analyses what he calls the social reality and the 
conditions under which it develops, and finds the state to be 
the organisation of a social unity. He goes on to discuss 
the conditions of such a unity, geographical, historical, 
ethnological, economic and intellectual, and then, in a section 
which is incomplete, discusses the nature and consolidation 
of the state. The chapters on race alone prove why it is not 
published in Germany, but it is indeed the antithesis to the 
totalitarian statism of the national socialist theorist, a liberating 
book which sees in the state only a servant. The editor has 
done his work well and the manuscript which Heller left has 
been remarkably capably edited. 
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In rather striking contrast, both in style and method, is a 
short study by Prof. Mirkine Guetzévitch, extracted from the 
courses given at the Academie de Droit international in Paris 
—Le Droit constitutionel et Porganisation de la Paix (Sitey : 
pp. 106). It is a continuation of his Droit constitutional 
international and examines the “ constitutional rules ” for the 
organisation of peace. Once again the historic method is 
invoked to explain why today men have realised—at least in 
lands where there are written constitutions—the necessity, 
if peace is to be internationally organised, that there should be 
constitutional rules to that end. He analyses the various 
provisions in existing constitutions which bear on the 
preservation of peace, and the relation which a treaty of 
neutrality and non-aggression bears to the constitution of the 
signatory state. Much of the investigation is taken up with 
the discussion of the constitutional bearing of the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg pact and with the problem of how 
to harmonise international obligations to preserve peace with 
public internal law as it was revealed in the discussions in the 
Disarmament Conference. His main thesis is already familiar, 
but this little work, so lightly written and so intelligible, is a 
valuable addition to its exposition. 

Finally, one may just mention that the latest addition to 
the same publisher’s Bib/iothéque constitutionelle et parlementaire 
contemporaine is Sit Maurice Amos’s book, which appears 
under the title La Constitution anglaise (pp. x, 222), with a 
highly appreciative foreword by Prof. Joseph-Barthélemy. 
It has been—I think I may use the adjective—brilliantly 
translated by Paul de La Pradelle. 

R. T. Crarx. 
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EXPERIMENT IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By H. G. Wetis. (Gollamz. Two 
volumes. 105. 6d. each.) 


HESE two volumes make the most fascinating autobiography 
| | I have ever read. The technique is worthy of the subject. It 
includes all the qualities we have learnt to expect from H. G. 
Wells; the incomparably vivid presentation of scenes, and 
characters and social environments; the persuasive advocacy of what 
he believes in; the blasting phrase for what he dislikes. It is, however, 
specially notable for one quality that perhaps would not have been 
expected, and that is both rare and valuable in autobiography. It is 
curiously free of the kind of vanity which few writers of their own experi- 
ences can prevent from distorting their perspective. I remember once 
hearing Lord Bryce describing a historic scene of which he had been a part. 
As he told it I realized that the picture in his mind was as it might have 
been seen by a detached observer rather than by a participant with a 
personal angle of vision and perspective. It was a rare experience to hear a 
tale so told. Wells has a somewhat similar tone of detachment and impar- 
tial observation towards what he here recounts of his own life. He writes 
as he might write of someone else’s life if he were miraculously endowed 
with the knowledge that no one can have except about himself. The 
consequence is a rare combination of the best qualities of both biography 
and autobiography. 

There is another quality upon which it is worth remarking. These 
volumes not only describe, but themselves reflect, the author’s changing 
relation to what is outside him. In his youth he is the mirror of the 
scenes in which he lives, recipient rather than reactive; in his middle 
life he becomes himself a larger and more active element in his environ- 
ment; the interest centres in his personality and its impact upon things 
and persons around him; in his later life, he becomes increasingly 
identified with his impersonal purposes, and the latter part of the second 
volume is a record of the work rather than the man. 

To say that the autobiography is worthy of its subject is at once to 
claim for it the highest rank. For how many, in any age, can compare 
with Wells in range and richness of comprehension, as well as in the 
“expressiveness” which has made him the greatest of modern 
educators ? 
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He is, of course, not universal. There is little to show that great 
art or music or poetry (though there is the stuff of poetry in some 
of his prose) has meant much to him. Religion he understands, so far 
as it consists of the submerging of self in impersonal purpose, but 
G. B. Shaw, for example, has more insight into other aspects. As 
regards human action and events, his vision, though incomparable, is 
somewhat unequal. His insight into today, his foresight of the day after 
tomorrow, are both without equal. Tomorrow itself, however, is seen 
with less precision. In his field of vision the foreground and the further 
distance are both amazingly vivid ; but the middle distance is not quite 
so clear. And if we turn from comprehension to character, there seem 
sometimes to be spots of insensitiveness in personal relations; and a 
temperamental impatience of behaviour which contrasts curiously with 
his patient pursuit of his ultimate objectives and sometimes makes the 
prophet of a co-operative world (as he recognises himself) a rather 
** unco-operative ” man himself. These characteristics make Wells less 
successful as a man of action than as a prophet and educator. 

So far the advocatus diaboli. Something, perhaps, if there were only 
an average quota in the other scale. But for one who, like many of my 
generation, has learnt more from Wells than from any single man, it 
is not easy to speak without the language of hyperbole of his positive 
contribution to our age. He entered the public consciousness as a 
humorist, a social delineator, a writer of tales of scientific invention and 
imagination. He wrote enough to show that he had the qualities to 
achieve supreme excellence in each. He was content, however, to 
subordinate everything to being an educator and the prophet and 
preacher of an ordered world society ; and here his achievement is surely 
incomparable. In sober truth, is there any single writer, living or dead, 
whose works by themselves would so nearly give a liberal education ? 
He has boldly affronted the main evils of our day, the fragmentation of 
knowledge into unco-ordinated and increasingly unintelligible special- 
isms, and of government into increasingly inadequate units. In a world 
of the contented ignorance of the most learned as regards every field 
of study but their own, he has attempted (with more success than 
anyone else has achieved) to present knowledge as a whole in 
broad and intelligible outline to the man of ordinary education 
and intelligence. He is the greatest of modern synthetizers. The 
specialists in return seem content to show that they each have a minute 
patch of knowledge which they know in greater detail than he does. 
They are for the most part apparently unconscious of the very need of 
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the synthesis they have left to the “ amateur” to attempt. Metaphysics, 
universal history, economics, science, there is nothing human which is 
outside his scope, and there is nothing he has touched which he has not 
illuminated. His great trilogy, above all his Owtline of History, is his 
greatest co-related work, but there is an inner consistency of outlook and 
doctrine in almost all he writes. And the whole of his educational work, 
and indeed the whole of his later work of every kind, is consciously the 
instrument of his main purpose—the preparation for an ordered world 
society. It is not too much to say that the central fact in Wells’ life is 
his realisation of the vital necessity of changing the scope and character 
of government in correspondence with the changed scope and character 
of the human activities which it has to control. This realisation has 
brought him from his Fabian conception of larger local areas to his 
present creed of World Government. 

Temperamental impatience has led to one result which has at 
different times distressed nearly all his followers and on balance, 
I think, done harm to his cause. Vividly perceiving, passionately 
desiring, his ideal society, he has looked round for institutions which 
might be, and in some measure are or have been, instruments to realise it. 
In turn, one after another catches his attention, rouses his hopes, discloses 
its imperfections, and is then savagely rent with all the fury of dis- 
appointed devotion. The Catholic Church, the Fabian Society, the 
British aristocracy (personified in Lord Balfour), the League of Nations, 
the universities and the whole educational system, big business and finance 
have all suffered the same fate and gone through the same phases. He has 
studied them, he has idealized them, he has admonished them, he has 
discovered that they are intolerably slow or inadequate instruments for 
the realisation of a World Society, and he has then attacked them 
destructively and often in a way which means permanent alienation 
from some of his followers. It is a tragedy. It can, however, be at 
least mitigated if those who suffer could realise that Wells’ fault is not 
fickle irresponsibility, but a passion for the end which brings impatience 
(and sometimes perhaps blindness) as to the practicable means. 

These two volumes “ fix” the mental picture, which the reader will 
have found gradually emerging from the written achievement of half a 
century, of this creative and expressive personality, indefatigably 
industrious, inexhaustibly vital, working at once with a passionate 
impatience and a patient persistence, for the world society which man 
must achieve on pain of perishing. 

ARTHUR SALTER. 
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THe Socrat Survey oF Merseysipe. (University Press of Liverpool. 
3 vols. 455.) 


evils of an industrial civilisation suddenly exhibited itself in this 

country, though the suddenness was perhaps only apparent. In 

those years, Charles Booth, in his London Life and Labour, gave a 
striking account of things in London as they were, and William Morris, 
in News from Nowhere, an equally striking picture of things as they 
might be. 

To-day a similar fierce discontent with social evils is apparent, and 
similar close investigations of social communities to that of Charles 
Booth have been taking place, not in London only, but all up and down 
the country, from Tyneside to Southampton, in great cities like Sheffield 
and Liverpool, and in enlarged villages like Brynmawr. Thus the 
citizen of to-day, who has a genuine interest in the civilisation of which 
he is a part, can see how it compares with that of fifty years ago, and how 
far it is advancing towards his own ideals or those of William Morris. 


I: the eighties of the last century an acute consciousness of the 


The citizen of Liverpool is particularly fortunate in the exhaustive 
nature of the researches which have been placed at his disposal by the 
efforts of Mr. Caradog Jones and his collaborators. Any dweller on 
Merseyside who absorbs the contents of these three volumes could claim 
to have a pretty complete knowledge of the factors and elements in the 
social life of the area. Each volume is to some extent complete in itself, 
since each regards the social scene from a different aspect. 


Volume I is mainly concerned with the economic condition of the 
inhabitants of Merseyside. Four chapters describe the physical 
character of the area, its growth and development from village to city, 
the welding of its different immigrant elements, and the constitution of 
its present population. The rest of the volume is then mainly occupied 
with an analysis of a random sample of between six and seven thousand 
working-class households, investigated according to a formula devised 
and familiarised by Professor Bowley. Theoretically, the statistical facts 
concerning this sample should be true of the Merseyside working-class 
population as a whole, and the leading conclusions derived in this way 
are as follows, corresponding figures from the London Survey being 
given by way of comparison. On Merseyside the percentage of persons 
in poverty in 1930 was 16, in London 10. While family income is 
slightly more in London, the cost of living is also considerably higher, 
and the dominant factors in producing Liverpool’s higher percentage of 
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poverty appear to be the larger size of the family, which consists on the 
average of 4.2 persons as against London’s 3.5, and more especially, its 
greater share of unemployment. 

As against Liverpool’s poverty, London has a far greater amount of 
overcrowding. With a less severe standard employed, London is shown 
to have 16 per cent. of households living in overcrowded conditions as 
against Liverpool’s 11 per cent. Especially noticeable is the fact that, 
while in Liverpool three-quarters of the working-class population live 
in structurally separate dwellings (houses or flats), in London the 
proportion is less than a third. 


Volume II contains the Industrial Survey of the Merseyside Area, 
and it is not surprising to find that a third of it deals with the work of 
the Port. It is even less surprising to learn how severely Liverpool has 
suffered by reason of the world contraction of trade, since manufacture 
has always been a subsidiary to transport as a source of occupation of 
the population. In 1932 there were 15,000 insured workers in shipping 
who were unemployed, 11,000 in shipbuilding, 13,000 in dock and river 
services, the number of business workers in all industries at this time 
being 390,000, and the number of unemployed 108,000. 


These are the central facts of the volume, and indeed of the Survey 
of the whole. In such circumstances one can foresee, for example, that 
the interesting efforts to decasualise dock labour in the Port have been 
foredoomed to failure. The situation is discussed in all its aspects, and 
there is a suggestion at one point that the introduction of new industries 
may ease the position. But the general impression left is that the chief 
hope of restored prosperity to Liverpool is a recovery in international 
sanity and international trade. 


The overwhelming importance of unemployment as a social factor 
suggested in the first volume and enlarged upon in the second fixes an 
especial interest to the third, which pays particular attention to the 
question of the use of leisure, and also to the various sub-normal types 
who may be expected to constitute the permanent core of the unemployed. 


The chapter on the use of leisure is disappointing. It is largely based 
on replies to a questionnaire which was apparently issued mainly to 
young unmarried men and women attending church clubs, chiefly of the 
clerical and shop assistant class. It is obvious on the face of it that 
information derived from such a source on such a subject can have only 
the most limited application to the general working-class population 
with which the Survey is mainly concerned. Nevertheless the results of 
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this questionnaire are set out in a number of tables, one of which solemnly 
records that a group of the males devote two hours a day to personal 
attention (i.e. “ dressing, etc.”). The “ Median number of hours” spent 
by the females in this way was one. And what is one to make of sentences 
such as “‘ Hobbies seem to be unknown among women,” and “ It would 
appear that social entertainment in the home is a common practice in 
all classes.” ? 

The main criticism of the chapters on the subnormal elements of the 
population is that the parts are not always presented with the scientific 
integrity and detachment that one would expect in a publication of this 
kind. There is an evident preconception in favour of the theory of an 
hereditary “ Social Problem Group.” For example, time and time again, 
stress is laid on the fact that the persons with the observed defects are 
members of large families. But not until the concluding chapter, on 
differential fertility, is the obvious fact pointed out that the larger the 
family the greater the possibility of abnormality in one of its members. 
Furthermore, it is evident that in a number of cases it is the largeness of 
the family, and the consequent economic stress, that has brought it and 
its abnormal member, or members, under observation. ‘The un- 
representative character of the cases observed is suggested by a 
comparison of the chapters on the deaf and on the blind. The deductions 
in the deaf chapter are based on observations of 922 cases, 71 of them 
over Go years of age; the blind chapter on 1,145 cases, 406 of them 
over 60. In general there seems a tendency in these chapters to place 
too much reliance on statistics of doubtful validity, and even at times to 
reproduce tables for the table’s sake. Thus it hardly seems to need 
figures to show that of households on Public Assistance it is those with 
most children that are the least clean and tidy (Vol. III, p. 455). That 
sort of table leaves the reader with the impression that his authors have 
lost contact with the men and women round them, and regard them as 
a series of social integers, waiting to be herded into permutations and 
combinations and presented in the form of sums. 

But if these two sections of Volume III do not altogether fulfil one’s 
expectations in certain respects, it must be remembered that they cover 
a new field of investigation in surveys of this kind, and do in fact contain 
a large amount of extremely valuable and interesting information. 
Moreover the rest of the volume comprises a very complete study of 
the social services in operation in a large urban district in this country 
to-day, and of the organisation of the local government which keeps 
them in being. 
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It is indeed difficult to do justice to the richness of these volumes 
even in a comparatively lengthy review. Thus no mention has been made 
of the studies of household budgets in Volume I, of the examination of 
the various local industries and the analysis of occupational mobility in 
Volume II, or of the studies of adolescents and broken families in 
Volume III, and there is much besides of lasting interest to the social 
student in general, and the citizens of Merseyside in particular. Both 
have here ample material from which to draw their conclusions as to how 
Liverpool to-day compares with the London of Charles Booth’s fact 
and William Morris’s dream. 

S. K. Ruck. 


Tue New Puitanruropy. By ExizaperH Macapam, M.A. Published 
By George Allen and Unwin. 320pp. 75. 6d. 


VERY large number of the social services which are now 
Ar by the state originated in voluntary efforts of a 

tentative or experimental character covering only a small part 

of the field. These voluntary efforts, often of an altruistic 
nature, have seldom been discontinued even when their main purpose 
has to some extent been superseded. For the most part they have been 
left in existence, running parallel with the state services. In some cases 
there has been an attempt at integration, in others there is no co- 
ordination whatever. In all instances their position is entirely changed 
with the arrival of the modern social service state. This is the situation 
that Miss Macadam explores in The New Philanthropy. She surveys all 
the varied fields of private and official activity, and stresses the importance 
of considering the relations between them to a far greater extent than 
has been attempted hitherto. Miss Macadam is well qualified to undertake 
such a task as this, not merely because of her extensive knowledge and 
experience, but also because of the admirable temper which she brings 
to the work. She is entirely free from the narrowness, moral superiority 
and hostility to state action which characterises the Charity Organisation 
Society ; while at the same time she sees the peculiar merits from certain 
points of view of voluntary social work. The result is a competent 
book of considerable utility. We should have liked to see a good deal 
more attention given in it to the subject of intelligent direction of 
charitable gifts by wealthy persons ; the present distribution is for the 
most part misguided and absurd. Perhaps Miss Macadam will address 
herself to this aspect of the matter on another occasion. 
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THE First Workers’ GOVERNMENT. By G. R. Mircuison. (Gollancz. 


55.) 
Brirain’s Poxiricat Furure. By Lorp ALLEN oF Hurtwoop. (Long- 
mans. O65.) 


THe LrperaL Way: A Survey oF Liserar Pouicy. Published by the 
Authority of the NationaL LiperAL Feperation. Edited by 
Ramsay Murr. (Allen e» Unwin. 25. 6d.) 

PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIALIST TRANSITION. By STAFFORD CRIPPS AND 
Orners. (Gollancz. 55.) 

Wuy Tuis Socratism? By StaFFoRD Cripps. (Gollancz.) 

READING of this mixed bundle of books suggests to me a 

A= intriguing situation. I like to imagine the authors 

concerned with these five volumes gathered together in a 
room for the discussion of their several points of view. Lord 

Allen of Hurtwood will have to be host; for he, with his ardent desire 

for an alliance of all the “‘ democratic” forces, will clearly have been 

responsible for calling them all together, though he will have summoned 

Sir Stafford Cripps to his august presence only with considerable mis- 

givings. Lord Allen will open with a brief statement, in which he will 

assert the need for courage and leadership in order to beat off the dark 
forces which are at present threatening democracy both from the right 
and from the left. Speaking as a socialist—for despite his defection 
from the Labour Party in 1931 he still asserts his socialist faith—he will 
call upon the leaders of democratic opinion in Great Britain to rally 
behind them all those citizens who believe in reason and not in force as 

a solvent of economic and political troubles. 

Un peu de haut en bas, he will administer a rebuke to Sir Stafford 
Cripps and the Socialist League for playing with fire, and will demand 
that they shall return promptly to the better way of common sense and 
accommodation. 

At Lord Allen’s first pause Mr. Ramsay Muir will enter the discussion 
with a cordial endorsement of his host’s remarks. He, too, is convinced 
of the need for all true democrats to stand together in this hour of crisis. 
But it will speedily appear, in the course of some cross-examination by 
the rest of the company, that Mr. Ramsay Muir and his federated liberal 
chorus remain as strongly as ever of the opinion that democracy can be 
safe only in the hands of the Liberal Party, and that democratic principles 
are wholly irreconcilable with any sort of socialism, and inseparably 
bound up with the system of private, or capitalist, enterprise. Controls 
over capitalism Mr. Muir and his colleagues would accept, for they 
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recognise that the capitalist system has its abuses. But to them private 
enterprise as the basis of economic organisation is sacred and unquestion- 
able. What is wrong with the world today, Mr. Muir would exclaim 
with fervour, is not that states interfere too little with economic affairs, 
but that they interfere far too much. At this point Mr. Muir would 
undoubtedly diverge into a brief panegyric on Free Trade, during which 
the rest of the company would go uneasily to sleep. 

Mr. Muir’s peroration, reasserting the sublime beauty of the principles 
of liberalism, would bring Mr. Mitchison and Sir Stafford Cripps into 
action. How, they would ask, can we of the Labour Party, however 
democratic we may wish to be—and they would protest that they are 
far better democrats than Mr. Muir—be expected to collaborate with 
people who completely deny the basic principles of our faith? In our 
view, they would say, the capitalist system is outworn and indefensible. 
It has shown plainly in recent years its inability to provide for the 
distribution of the great wealth which mankind is now in a position to 
produce. Capitalism under modern conditions means not the free 
development of personal initiative, but a growing restrictiveness in every 
part of the economic system. The only way of escape from this 
restrictiveness, which is artificially keeping the many poor and a large 
proportion of them unemployed, is the rapid institution of a socialist 
system of production for use instead of profit. Socialism, they would 
say, can be introduced by peaceful means if its opponents are prepared 
peaceably to accept the verdict of the people ; and they, fully as much 
as Mr. Muir and Lord Allen, believe in reason as against force. But 
the transition, if it is to be made, must be made quickly, for a prolonged 
and gradual process of transition spread over a whole series of parlia- 
ments is bound to involve making the worst of both worlds while the 
great change is in progress. They would say that they want socialism, 
and that socialism cannot come at all unless it comes quickly. How, 
then, can they collaborate either with Mr. Muir, who is entirely hostile 
to socialism in any form, or even with Lord Allen of Hurtwood, who 
is prepared to postpone the coming of socialism until after the fascist 
menace has been finally beaten back by the united action of socialist 
and anti-socialist “‘ democrats ” alike ? 

This will bring Lord Allen back into the argument, first with an 
assertion that the danger of fascism is real and pressing, and can be 
removed only by constructive leadership on a basis inclusive enough to 
rally behind it not merely the proletariat and its convinced socialist 
supporters, but the great body of liberal and pacific opinion in the 
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country ; and secondly, with an attack on Sir Stafford Cripps for ranging 
himself on the side of the forces of violence. To these charges Sir 
Stafford Cripps will make answer, in the first place that he is the most 
peaceable of men—as indeed he is—and that nothing is further from his 
thought than an appeal to violence, except in answer to prior violence 
designed to resist a democratic advance towards socialism ; and secondly, 
that the best way of defeating fascism is not a continuance of the present 
parliamentary stalemate, such as Lord Allen’s policy involves, but a 
courageous advance towards an alternative economic system. There is 
nothing undemocratic, Sir Stafford Cripps will say, in seeking to amend 
the parliamentary machine so as to make it a more effective and rapid 
instrument of democratic legislation. The parliamentary congestion 
must be relieved by concentrating the attention of the House of 
Commons more on points of principle and preventing the sheer waste 
of parliamentary time in obstructive discussion of technical details. Sir 
Stafford will maintain that he, and not Lord Allen or Mr. Muir, is the 
real guardian of parliamentary democracy, because parliamentarism can 
hope to survive only if it is so reformed as to be adequate to the enlarged 
legislative needs of the present era. 

At this point Lord Allen will slip in a pertinent query. He will ask 
Sir Stafford Cripps why, if his object is really to bring about a smooth 
and peaceable transition to socialism, he persists in talking so much 
about the inevitability of a financial crisis? Surely Sir Stafford must see 
that this is calculated to drive the wavering voters into the opposite 
camp, and to add strength to the fascist movement, which repudiates 
parliamentarism altogether. To that I suppose Sir Stafford will answer 
that he is not maintaining a crisis to be inevitable, but only that a 
Socialist Government will have to be ready to meet it by drastic measures 
if it does arise. He will go on to say that no socialist can contemplate 
with anything except extreme apprehension another Labour Government 
like those of 1924 and 1929, or any return to power on conditions which 
will make the Labour Party dependent on the support of Mr. Ramsay 
Muir and his friends, with their determined hostility to socialism and 
their declared intention of maintaining the capitalist system intact. Mr. 
Muir, he will point out, would certainly not support a Labour 
Government unless it took office on terms which would absolutely 
prevent it from carrying out any of the major measures in its declared 
programme, or from making any successful attack on the vital problems 
of the day. How far, for example, would it be possible to enlist the 
support of the National Liberal Federation for the programme worked 
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out in Mr. Mitchison’s admirable survey of the work of the First 
Workers’ Government ? 

Lord Allen, intent on building for himself a bridge back across the 
Rubicon which he crossed in 1931, will not be in the least convinced 
by the obvious irreconcilability between the programme of Mr. 
Mitchison, or even of Transport House, and that of the National Liberal 
Federation ; but he will at this point probably consider, quite rightly, 
that he has made a mistake in summoning just these persons to confer 
with him, and will make up his mind to try again with a few liberals 
more accommodating than Mr. Muir and some representatives from 
Transport House less determined that the next Labour Government 
shall be a Socialist Government than Mr. Mitchison and Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The discussion will break up with nothing settled ; but we can 
be certain both that Mr. Ramsay Muir will continue to differ and that 
Lord Allen will try again. 

Now for a word about each of the books which I have ventured to 
review in this somewhat unorthodox fashion. Britain’s Political Future 
is in effect a plea for a Cartel des Gauches to replace the present National 
Government. Lord Allen is so impressed by the imminence of the threat 
to liberty and by the need for a more sensible policy in foreign affairs, 
that he becomes blind to the sharp differences of view which separate 
those who still believe that the world’s problems can be solved under 
capitalism from the advocates of socialism. The merely negative policy 
of protecting democracy against attack becomes for him of overwhelming 
importance, and blinds him, despite all his phrases about the need for 
swift and bold action, to the fact that men cannot act swiftly and boldly 
unless they are acting in pursuance of clearly conceived and constructive 
principles. 

The Liberal Way differs from the other volumes included in this 
review in that it is an official survey of liberal policy authorised by the 
National Liberal Federation. In general, it contains little that is new. 
It is, broadly speaking, a summary of the policies laid down in the 
Liberal Yellow Book and the other reports issued under liberal auspices 
in recent years. The policy which it lays down is in many respects well 
in advance of that which has actually been pursued by the liberals in 
Parliament ; but it is definitely a policy for the conservation of capitalism 
based on strong hostility to any form of Socialism.+ 


1 By the way, Mr. Muir in his introduction quotes me as saying that the socialists 
could only get their way by imitating the methods of the Russian communists or the 
Italian fascisti. Unless Mr. Muir is here thinking of my insistence on the need for a 
more closely knit and disciplined Socialist Party in Great Britain, I do not know what 
he means. I certainly do not desire to imitate, in the very different situation of Great 
Britain, either communist or fascist methods of bringing about the change. 
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The First Workers’ Government, to which Sir Stafford Cripps provides 
an introduction, is by far the fullest and most carefully worked-out 
statement of positive socialist policy that I have seen. Mr. Mitchison 
has adopted very successfully the device of writing the history of the 
future as if it had already happened. He records the progress towards 
socialism of the first Workers’ Government, outlining, and in some cases 
drafting fully, the main measures introduced and thus bringing very 
graphically before his readers the nature of the contemplated change. 
I have only one adverse criticism of Mr. Mitchison’s book—that it makes 
too little allowance for the activities of the opposition, and therefore 
represents the socialist policy as coming into effect far more smoothly 
and easily than would be likely to be actually the case. But I do not quite 
see how Mr. Mitchison could have avoided this without upsetting the 
entire plan of his book. Certainly he has done his work with extra- 
ordinary thoroughness and skill, and has managed to make extremely 
readable a volume which contains a vast amount of information and 
often difficult argument. To the extent to which Mr. Mitchison can be 
regarded as standing for the Socialist League, his book should serve to 
correct a great many misconceptions about their programme. There is 
certainly nothing undemocratic in Mr. Mitchison’s policy. Every 
socialist, and everyone who wants to understand what socialism means 
in practical terms, ought to mark, learn, and inwardly digest The First 
Workers’ Government—not least those who are its potential Cabinet 
Ministers. 

Why this Socialism? is a very simple-minded little work; indeed, 
those who, from a reading of the newspapers or of such books as Lord 
Allen’s, have come to think of Sir Stafford Cripps as a wicked ogre, very 
much like Sir Oswald Mosley upside down, will not be able to under- 
stand how on earth he came to write it. Actually it represents, very 
much better than the more familiar picture of Sir Stafford Cripps, his 
real outlook. Sir Stafford Cripps is a single-minded socialist, who wants 
to get socialism as quickly as possible, because he believes that it is the 
best way of making people happier and establishing peace and goodwill 
upon earth. Why this Socialism? is meant as a perfectly simple and 
elementary statement of the basis of Sir Stafford’s socialist faith, and 
that is what it is. 

Problems of the Socialist Transition is a reprint of a series of lectures 
given under the auspices of the Socialist League. It is a sequel, but a 
much less exciting sequel, to Problems of a Socialist Government, published 
a year ago from the same source. The new volume deals mainly with 
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the part of the working-class movement in the transition to socialism. 
Although I am one of the contributors, I feel free to review it, because 
I had nothing to do with any of the lectures except my own. Mr. Harold 
Clay deals interestingly and practically with present-day trade union 
problems. Mr. Mellor exhorts the co-operative movement to “ come 
socialist” and socialists to play a more active part in the work of 
co-operation. Mr. Fenn discusses the means of appealing to the pro- 
fessional classes, especially by showing them that socialism offers them, 
far more than capitalism, the opportunity of useful and unrestricted 
service in the cause of human progress. Mr. Horrabin restates in simple 
terms the Marxian theory of the class struggle. Sir Stafford Cripps 
contrasts the sham democracy which alone is possible under capitalism 
with the real democracy that can be achieved only within the framework 
of a classless society. Finally, the Socialist League’s manifesto, Forward 
to Socialism, which was approved at the League Conference last May, is 
reprinted as an appendix to the volume. 
G. D. H. Coxe. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReForM. By W. I. Jennincs, M.A., LL.D. (Victor 
Gollancz Ltd. for the New Fabian Research Bureau. 35. 6d.) 


‘ [: compact and readable book is the most useful contribution 
to the study of the subject that I have read. Its importance 
these days is obvious. Even in the near future much may 

depend upon our ability to make Parliament more efficient, not 
only for legislative purposes and for the adequate examination and 
criticism of policy and administration, but for safeguarding the interests 
of minorities. 

The first impression, I think, that will be made on any one who, 
like myself, has had an intimate experience of Parliament and has been 
charged with the duty of preparing and conducting difficult bills on to 
the statute book, is one of surprise at the close knowledge that is revealed 
of the day-to-day life of Parliament and of the difficulties met with. 

After the opening chapters on the Functions of Parliament and on 
its Chief Defects, along with a discussion of the possibilities of Devolu- 
tion, the book bristles, nearly on every page, with valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. 

Parliamentary Reform must in substance present two governing 
considerations—how to make a better use of the time of Parliament, 
and how to make a better use of the mass of ability that is present in 
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every Parliament amongst its members but which does not happen to 
be represented on the Front Bench. Much of the value of the book 
arises out of the practical suggestions that are made in relation to these 
issues. 

The suggestions for a Special Drafting Committee and for a 
strengthening of the grossly overworked Department of the Parlia- 
mentary Draughtsmen are excellent. Not only would they save 
ministers and the House much time, but they would afford an opportunity 
for many useful private members’ bills that are smothered at present. 

Two sets of Standing Committees are proposed ; one concerned with 
legislation and the other with departmental work and administration. 
I think that the number of members Dr. Jennings proposes for the 
Legislative Committees (25) is too small and might lead to the committees 
becoming more specialised than is desirable, but there is no doubt that 
the work of such committees, in association with the drafting com- 
mittee, would lead to speedier and better drafted legislation. 

The institution of Departmental Committees presents many more 
difficulties than the Legislative, and I think that on the whole he deals 
effectively with the objections that are usually made. There would, 
moreover, be one great advantage attaching to such a system, if it could 
be got into working order, which the author might well make more of. 
Not only would it provide interesting work for many members who, at 
present, find no use for their knowledge and ability and get disheartened 
in consequence, but it would initiate many more members into the 
working of departments and of the machinery of government. Many 
of the criticisms we hear so often of the “‘ bureaucracy ” arise out of 
the fact that in nearly every fresh government men are appointed to 
departments without any previous knowledge and experience, and have 
to be taught their job when they get there. 

If a department finds itself saddled with a minister who has no mind 
of his own; what can they do but make it up for him? Besides, just 
as it ought to be an attribute of a good captain to train and trust his 
lieutenant, so every party ought to be anxious to see that it has a second 
eleven in training. 

The control of Parliament over expenditure, notwithstanding the 
large amount of time ostensibly devoted to Finance and Supply, is both 
ineffective and unreal, and the sections of the book devoted to this 
subject are some of the most useful. 

If a Labour Government were returned, the Reform of Parliamentary 
Procedure would certainly require to be undertaken without delay. 
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Apart from this, however, the subject matter of the book is so important 
in the interest of the successful working of democratic institutions and 
in the maintenance of public confidence in them, that a book of this 
character is much needed at the present time. 

I strongly advise those who are interested to obtain a copy and to 


study it carefully. 
CHRISTOPHER ADDISON. 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 1933. By ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 
assisted by V. M. Boutrer. (Oxford University Press and Milford. 
636 pp. 245.) 

A Suort History oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1920-1934. By G. M. 
GaTHORNE-Harpy. (Oxford University Press and Milford. 351 pp. 
75. 6d.) 

Peace witH Honour. By A. A. Mrwne. (Methuen. 214 pp. 55.) 

LasouR AND War. By BJARNE Braatoy. With a Preface by Haroxp J. 
Lasxi. (Allen C Unwin. 216 pp. 85. 6d.) 

A Berrer LeaGue or Nations. By F. N. Keen. (Allen ce Unwin. 
160 pp. 55.) 

NATIONALITY AND THE PEACE TREATIES. By W. O’SuLLIVAN MoLony. 
(Allen <> Unwin. 278 pp. 75. 6d.) 

INTERNATIONAL Narcotics Controu. By L. E. S. E1tsentour. (Allen 

and Unwin. 295 pp. 0s. 6d.) 

THE SAAR AND THE FRANCO-GERMAN ProsLEM. By B. T. REYNOLDS. 

(Arnold. 279 pp. 75. 6d.) 

T= variety of subject in these eight volumes shows the wide 
range of internationalism today and of its interest. It would 
have been inconceivable before 1914 that the equivalent of one 
of these books should have been written or, if written, have 

found a publisher and readers. The first two books on the list are 

produced under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 

Affairs. It is unnecessary to repeat the praises of Professor Toynbee’s 

annual survey, which have already been sung more than once in these 

columns. 1933 was almost, if not quite, as black a year as 1931, and 

Professor Toynbee thinks that it is only our growing familiarity with 

international horrors that has made “the latest outbreak of social 

catastrophes ” seem “ less violent or less destructive than its immediate 
predecessor.” The American economic crisis and the Nazi revolution 
were the storm centres in the year under review; two secondary 
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catastrophes were the failure of the World Economic Conference and 
of the Disarmament Conference. In Part I, Mr. H. V. Hodson deals with 
the international economic affairs, including a very able section on the 
American crisis and another on the Economic Conference. Part II is 
concerned with disarmament and security, and here Professor Toynbee 
deals with the international repurcussions of Hitler’s seizure of power 
and with the Disarmament Conference. One of the most interesting 
sections here is that in which the reactions of public opinion in Western 
Europe to Nazi methods are analyzed. The remainder of the book is 
divided between the American continent and the Far East, the most 
important sections being those which deal with the Pan-American 
Conference, the Chaco dispute, and the course of Sino-Japanese relations. 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s volume should prove useful to the student of 
international affairs, for whom the surveys may be too voluminous or 
too expensive. It is based upon the surveys and gives a compressed, 
but readable, account of the main international currents through the 
years 1920 to 1934. The book is divided into three five-year periods, 
rather arbitrarily labelled the periods of settlement, fulfilment, and crisis. 

Each of the other volumes is concerned with a particular problem of 
internationalism. Every pacifist should welcome Mr. Milne’s courageous 
and readable book about the war convention. It is written for the man 
in the street and we hope he will read it. Its arguments in favour of 
pacifism are perhaps not new, but they are put in a way which is Mr. 
Milne’s own and which, we trust, will get them into the heads of many 
readers whose heads would be always impenetrable to Mr. Braatoy and 
most “expert” writers on international affairs. We confess to have 
found our own head very nearly impenetrable to Mr. Braatoy, and we 
do not think that the difficulty which we experienced in reading the book 
was entirely our own fault. The language so often does not seem to 
fit Mr. Braatoy’s real meaning exactly, and the result is that his argument 
resembles the photograph of a person who has moved slightly—and 
very slightly—during the exposure. This is a great pity, for what he 
has to say is important and interesting. He begins with an intensive 
study of the institutions of war-prevention. He then surveys the field 
of labour organisations, estimates their strength, and examines their 
objective. In the last chapter he examines the possibility of labour action 
to prevent war. Mr. Keen, who is already known as a writer on the 
League, is concerned with the same problem of war prevention, but 
from a different angle. He holds that the existing international chaos is 
caused by faulty international organisation, and that this again is reflected 
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in a faulty and weak League. He sketches the changes in the constitution 
of the League which, in his opinion, are necessary if it is to be an effective 
instrument for the prevention of war. 

Our last three books are concerned with still more technical or 
particular problems. Mr. Molony has had considerable experience 
of the minorities question, both within and without the League. He has 
produced a volume about the nationality provisions of the Peace Treaties 
and other conventions and laws and their effects which should be of 
value to the student. Mr. Eisenlohr’s book starts with the establishment 
of the Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs by the League in 1920, and describes the organisation 
of that body and the Permanent Central Opium Board and the Supervisory 
Body. It gives a good account of the working of this organisation, 
In the second part of his book he deals with the control of raw opium 
production in India and the Near East. Major Reynolds has written a 
straightforward and well-informed account of the history of the Saar 
and its problem from the end of the war to the present day. 


Tue Lire oF JosepH CHAMBERLAIN. Vol. III. 1895-1900. By J. L. 
Garvin. (Macmillan. 632 pp. 215.) 

THe Lire or Lorp Carson. Vol. Il. By Ian Corvin. (Gollancz. 
446 pp. 155.) 

THE RisE oF GLADSTONE TO THE LEADERSHIP OF THE LIBERAL Party, 
1859-1868. By W. E. Wiixtiams. (Cambridge University Press. 
189 pp. 75. 6d.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE AT THE BOARD OF TRADE. Jy Francis E. Hype. 
With a foreword by F. W. Hirst. (Cobden-Sanderson. 256 pp. 105. 6d.) 

GrorGE Trerney. By H. K. Orpuin. (Allen e Unwin. 252 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

Fox. By CuristopHER HosuHouse. (Constable. 320 pp. 125. 6d.) 


HE first reflection which these six biographies provokes is that 

| | in recent years the art of political biography has greatly improved. 

It is doubtful whether in any other department of book pro- 
duction during the current publishing season six volumes could 

be found in which the standard of authorship was higher or as high. 
The craze for biographical brightness is passing and we are now getting 
political biographies which are serious without being heavy or pedantic, 
and honest without being flippant. The results are important. The 
history of politics can be studied most usefully in the biographies of 
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politicians. These six books, read together, give us an almost un- 
interrupted insight into our political history through a period of 166 
years. Fox became M.P. for Midhurst in 1768; he made his last 
parliamentary speech in 1806. Tierney took his seat for Southwark in 
1797; he was still an M.P. when he died in 1830. Gladstone sat in the 
House of Commons from 1833 to 1895, and Chamberlain from 1874 to 
the close of the century and beyond. Lord Carson entered Parliament in 
1892, and is still a member of the Upper House. In these six books one 
can look at the political history of that long period from many different 
angles and through many different eyes. Let us take a glimpse at 
some of the things revealed. 

Mr. Garvin’s volume deals with a crucial period in the political life 
of the nation and of Mr. Chamberlain. The Boer War and the abandon- 
ment of the traditional British policy of keeping aloof from any European 
entanglement produced the British Empire, as we now know it, and 
determined how forces would be aligned in the approaching European 
war. In both series of events Chamberlain played a leading part. He 
was among the first to be affected by the curious wave of intuitive belief 
which swept over the inner circle of the governing classes about 1900, 
the belief that somehow, somewhere, Great Britain must immediately 
find an ally. It was under his direct guidance that those events took 
place which ended in the Boer War. Mr. Garvin’s third volume has all 
the merits and defects which we found in the first two. The facts are 
recorded at great length and ably presented. The impartial observer, if 
such a thing exists, has here all the material required for doing justice to 
Chamberlain and to the policy which ended in the Boer War and the 
Entente. The writer of this review is probably no more impartial than 
Mr. Garvin, and that may explain why his judgment of Chamberlain’s 
policy and responsibility is almost the exact opposite of Mr. Garvin’s. 
Mr. Garvin takes the patriotic imperialist view, and Chamberlain is to 
him the longest-sighted statesman and the most masterly technician, 
without a spot on his political escutcheon. To me he seems a politician 
of great courage and ability, a statesman who had an astonishingly 
accurate vision for objects in the middle distance, but disastrously blind 
in the region of long-distance policy. He possessed, too, a considerable 
measure of that unscrupulousness which in politics is mistaken for 
strength. He was the one man of his age who, had his mind and temper 
been a little finer, might have put himself at the head of the forces which 
he destroyed, and have guided the Empire, and with the Empire perhaps 
Europe, into a path which would have prevented the violent and 
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unnecessary destruction of a civilization. The process of destruction 
can be studied at its beginnings in this book, and the student of the 
necrology of civilization may then usefully go on to the second volume 
of Lord Carson’s life, in which he will find a further and contiguous stage 
in the process described. Mr. Colvin, like Mr. Garvin, is a full-blooded 
imperialist, and sees red wherever he turns his eye upon history. Perhaps 
on that account their books are the more illuminating, for the complete 
blindness with which the imperialist and nationalist hurls himself and the 
world to destruction is almost Oedipean. There is something sublime in 
the failure of Mr. Garvin to understand the imperialism and nationalism 
of Kruger, and of Lord Carson and Mr. Colvin to understand that of the 
southern Irish. 

Passing backwards through our 166 years, we come to the two books 
on Gladstone. Gladstone, according to our reading of political history, 
prepared the way for the task which Chamberlain and the Labour Party 
ought to have accomplished, if Chamberlain had not followed the ruling 
classes down the wrong road in the eighties and nineties—the pacific 
transformation of the British Empire into a real commonwealth of free, 
socialist units. The two books are a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge; they show us the process by which Gladstone’s political 
mind was gradually formed. Mr. Hyde’s book deals with the years 1841 
to 1845 and Gladstone’s work at the Board of Trade. In it we can watch 
his education as an administrator and finance minister. The book is 
essentially one for the student and expert; it is full of facts. Its one 
fault is that Mr. Hyde has not got the gift of lucid exposition. Mr. 
Williams’s book, like Mr. Hyde’s, is based on original research, par- 
ticularly in the Gladstone Papers. It shows us Gladstone’s education as 
a democratic statesman at the hands of Cobden and Bright. It is an 
admirable little book. 

In our last two volumes we may watch the transformation of the 
eighteenth into the nineteenth century. Tierney belonged to the period 
of actual transition ; he was a dreary man of no real political importance, 
and Mr. Olphin, with the best will in the world, has not succeeded in 
making him or his biography interesting. Fox is a very “ different pair 
of shoes.” Here we are deep in the eighteenth century and a period 
faced with very much the same kind of problem which confronted 
Chamberlain and his contemporaries. The charm and genius of Fox was 
so great that it is almost impossible for an intelligent man not to write a 
good biography of him. Mr. Hobhouse has written a really excellent 
book, though it has some blemishes of manner, and every now and then 
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a curiously impatient perversity of historical judgment. In the latter 
quality the biographer is in sympathy with the biographee, for Fox 
probably had the worst and most perverse political judgment of any man 
who played a leading part in English political history. That was why, 
like Chamberlain, he failed in statesmanship, failed to put himself at the 
head of the forces of democracy in the seventeen-eighties, just as 
Chamberlain did again in the eighteen-eighties. 
LEONARD WoOoLrF. 


RiGuTs AND Duties OF ENGLISHWOMEN. By ErNA Reiss. With a Preface 
by ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.P. (Sherratt C» Hughes. 75. 6d.) 

Women UNDER Fascism AND Communism. Sy Hitpa Browninc. 
(Martin Lawrence. 6d.) 


OMEN of all sorts, like politicians and practical persons, 

whatever their point of view, will be grateful to Dr. Reiss 

for having done, and done extremely well, a much-needed 

piece of work; one, too, that only a person with her legal 
training and knowledge could have accomplished satisfactorily. She has 
here assembled, in a practical and eminently readable and well-arranged 
form, the relevant data bearing upon the position of women before 
the law in England ; together with a brief survey of the stages by which 
the present position has been reached. As Miss Rathbone says in her 
preface, the book is not merely, “‘ as a lawyer’s should be, precise in its 
facts and precisely documented,” it is also a “ penetrating discussion of 
tendencies and of needs still unmet.” Anomalies remain, notably in the 
region of the divorce laws ; in the legislation governing action for breach 
of promise, and in the theory of “‘ enticement”; to say nothing of the 
absurd attitude taken up by the Second Chamber. -Dr. Reiss is clear and 
illuminating both about these anomalies that remain and about the very 
slow process by which the great general anomaly of not regarding 
women as persons in a primary, but only in a secondary sense, has been 
ot is being gradually eaten away ; her point of view is always practical 
and realistic, as, for instance, in her discussion of the factory laws. She 
has, in fact, written an eminently useful and useable book. 

That Englishwomen should hold fast to what they have is a con- 
viction that may well be stimulated in their minds by reading Miss 
Browning’s 6d. pamphlet. I am sorry that she calls it “‘ Fascism and 
Communism,” since while one-half of it is about Russia, the other is 
not about Italy but about Germany. She is enthusiastic about Russia 
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and horror-struck about Germany, from the point of view of woman. 
On conditions in neither country, however, can a judgment be passed 
on the material here available. All these codes, etc., require to be 
clothed with the flesh of actual detail before one can know how much 
they meau. Take a single point. It is not from her pages easy to find 
out how many women are now actually in employment in Russia. The 
increase in four and a quarter years is stated to have been 3.5 millions, 
a figure that is “‘ more than double ” the previous total. In Germany, 
on the other hand, there were, before the Nazis came in 11.5 million 
women employed. By the end of the year that figure had been brought 
down to six millions, and the State Secretary of the Board of Finance, 
Dr. Reinhardt, has declared (May, 1934) that this six million has got, as 
speedily as possible, to be lowered to three. These figures, however, are 
very hard to compare. A really thorough examination of the legal 
position of women in either Germany or Russia, on the lines of Dr. 
Reiss’ study of their status in England, would be of immense value. 
Mary AGNEs HAMILTON. 


Post-War France. By Paut VaucHer D-es L. Home University 
Library. (Thornton Butterworth. 25. 6d.) 


ROFESSOR VAUCHER sketches an able picture of post-war 
[Pr from the angle of her national policy, political and 
economic. He briefly describes political institutions as they 
had crystallized up to the outbreak of war, explaining the lines 
on which they have tended to develop since, and fits the apparently 
chaotic mass of political parties into a clear historical framework. This 
is particularly satisfactory in the case of the Radicals who are, rather 
surprisingly one would think, the party of the peasants and petits 
bourgeois, those twin and all-important foundations of French society. 
The main part of the book is devoted to France’s diplomatic and 
economic policy. Professor Vaucher shows how Britain and France 
have sought their economic salvation along opposed roads, Britain 
sacrificing industry to finance, while France supported industry at all 
costs. This ruling motive seems to account for much in French policy 
that the English have found antipathetic, such as the stubborn pre- 
occupation with reparations and the relative reluctance to accept heavy 
taxation ; though here Professor Vaucher gives figures to show that the 
French are not so tax-shy as we popularly suppose. 
Professor Vaucher claims that his object has been not to discuss 
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the merits of France’s attitude but only to describe the views of her 
government and public. This limit he has kept so rigidly in the field of 
foreign policy that actually this part of the book is special pleading. 
For he does not examine the arguments in favour of treaty revision nor 
raise the question that Allied diplomacy v/s-d-vis Germany might be 
reaping happier results today had the Allies wholeheartedly backed the 
Social Democratic Party in Germany and helped her recovery before her 
Nationalists regained strength. 

Nevertheless, he vindicates most effectively the supreme French desire 
for a peaceful Europe ; and he leaves one comfortingly convinced that 
the French peasantry and petit bourgeoisie with their democratic radical 
tradition are the safest bulwark in Europe against the rising flood of 
Fascism. 

Professor Vaucher’s English is a model of lucidity and conciseness. 

K. C. C. 


SupPLY AND TRADE IN THE U.S.S.R. By W. Novet. (Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 
FoREIGN TRADE IN THE U.S.S.R. By J.D. YAnson. (Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 
HEALTH PROTECTION IN THE U.S.S.R. By N. A. SemasHKo. (Gollancz. 
35. 6d.) 
Tue Sovier THEATRE. By P. A. Markov. (Gollancz. 55.) 
Co-OPERATION IN THE U.S.S.R. By Lestrz A. Paut. (Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 
WAR AND PEACE IN THE Soviet UNION. By GorE GRAHAM. (Gollancz. 55.) 
THe Ocroser Revo.ution. By JosepH Srauin. (Martin Lawrence. 
35. 6d.) 
Tue Sovier Stare. By Bertram W. Maxwet, Ph.D. (Steves and 
Wayburn [Kansas].) 
Russian SocioLocy. By Jurtus Hecker, Ph.D. (Chapman ¢e Hall. 
85. 6d.) 
HE first four books in this list are volumes in a new series 
launched by Mr. Gollancz. Each is written by a prominent 
| Soviet official, and describes the organisation and working of 
that branch of economic, political or social life in which he is 
an expert or holds a responsible position. It is a good idea. Many of 
us have felt the need of precise and authoritative information to comple- 
ment the mass of personal impressions and judgments presented to us 
in the main stream of books about Russia. But, of course, none of these 
Soviet officials tells us the whole truth, or answers all the questions we 
may ask. What they give us is skeletons, with little or no flesh and 
blood on them—accounts of how this or that service is organised and 
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of how it is supposed to work, rather than of how well or how badly it 
actually works. All of them record with justifiable pride the immense 
progress that has been made in the building of the new Russia. And all 
of them indicate, though naturally they do not dwell on it, how much 
yet remains to be done. It is clear, for instance, from Mr. Semashko’s 
statistics, that there is still a serious shortage of doctors, of medical 
equipment, of hospital beds (it is not made clear, that among the existing 
hospitals there are some bad ones as well as very good ones). 

Nor does Mr. Nodel deny the shortage of consumers’ goods through- 
out the country. Boots, to take only one example, are being produced 
“at the rate of half a pair per year per inhabitant of the Soviet Union.” 
That, however, represents ten times the pre-war production, and the 
supply is rising steadily, as it is with other commodities, to meet the 
demand. The Second Five Year Plan, which is now in full swing, aims 
at trebling the 1932 figure of consumers’ goods, at reducing prices by 
from 35 to 40 per cent., and at doubling real wages. Whether it will 
fully achieve these aims remains to be seen; but it is certainly making 
headway. It is likely enough that in the process there will be changes 
in the machinery and methods of distribution ; one significant change, 
indeed, has just been decreed as I write, in the shape of the abolition of 
ration cards for bread. But the basis of the system, domestic and foreign, 
which is so lucidly explained by Mr. Nodel and Mr. Yanson, will stand 
fast. State control at home and a State monopoly of foreign trade are 
socialist fundamentals. 

Closely integrated with this State control is the Co-operative system. 
This is dealt with briefly by Mr. Nodel, and in much more detail and 
more critically by Mr. Leslie Paul, himself an English co-operator. Mr. 
Paul’s book is really valuable. It shows, in a way that has not been shown 
in any English book which I know of, how the Russian Co-operative 
Movement has been dovetailed into the framework of the State, how 
far the Rochdale principles have been maintained or modified, how 
“‘consumers’ democracy” works under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

The Soviet Theatre is perhaps the most interesting of the “‘ New Soviet 
Library ” series. It has stuff on its bones. Mr. Markov explains how 
the drama is organised under the control of the Ministry of Education 
operating through a Repertory Committee (which is partly a censorship, 
but also an agency of stimulation and progress). He gives us, too, 
statistics showing the advance of the drama, of opera and ballet, both 
in the capitals and in the provinces, on professional and amateur stages 
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alike. But the artist and the critic in him push him beyond the recording 
of facts and figures ; and what he says in his limited space whets one’s 
appetite for more. Some may think his conclusions confirm their 
fear that the Soviet theatre is, and is meant to be, nothing but a 
propagandist machine; for he speaks of it as being “‘in essence 
agitational, with a message, a summons to a new life, a new classless 
society.” But it would be foolish to take alarm at such phrases. There 
is ample evidence to show that, while the Soviet drama, like other social 
institutions, will naturally reflect the current life of Soviet society, it is not 
going to be kept in a narrow groove, the bondslave of political dogma. 
Mr. Gore Graham is as depressing as he can be. He not only sees, 
what anyone can see, the present danger of war. He insists that war is 
inherent in capitalism. He girds at “‘ Liberal optimists,” at the Labour 
Party and the whole tribe of well-meaning pacificists who put their 
trust in the League of Nations. He is firm in the belief that Japan 
(Fascist Japan, as he persists in calling it) is going to attack the U.S.S.R. 
For that he has grounds. But when he pretends that all the capitalist 
States, and particularly Great Britain, are hankering for war on the Soviet 
Union, he is not being a realist, as he thinks, but a romantic doctrinaire. 
Russia’s entry into the League had not taken place when his book was 
written ; but it was in the air, and he is at great, and somewhat unneces- 
sary, pains to prove that any support she might give to the League would 
not mean an abandonment of Communist principles. He grudgingly 
admits that the League may be of some small use in putting the brake 
on war-makers. One hopes it will; for his own peace policy consists 
in nothing less than the abolition of capitalism, and that, desirable as it 
seems to many of us besides Mr. Graham, may take some time to achieve. 
Of the three other books before me, Te October Revolution is a collec- 
tion of speeches and articles by Stalin, covering the period between 
1917 and 1927. It contains a good deal of matter to interest those 
who are making a close study of Soviet history. The Soviet State is a 
description, by an American professor of history and political science, 
of the legal, political and social structure in the U.S.S.R., which aims at, 
and achieves, the greatest possible objectivity. Dr. Hecker’s learned 
work, which is highly commended in a foreword by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
is not a study of social institutions in Russia. It is a little encyclopedia, 
so to speak, of different sociological theories and schools of thought 
which have had an influence in Russia from the beginning of last century 
down to the present day. It is well documented and has a useful 
bibliography. , C. M. Luoyp. 
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C. P. Scorr OF THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. By J. L. HamMonp. 
(George Bell. 125. 6d.) 


R. HAMMOND has written a chapter in the history of culture 

hardly less than a biography of the greatest editor modern 

journalism has so far produced ; and if it be said at once that 

it is a book worthy of the eminent man to whom it is devoted, 
there can hardly be higher praise. It enables us to understand how 
Mr. Scott made the Manchester Guardian the finest newspaper in the 
world, one of the seminal strands in the English tradition of the last 
half century. In doing so, too, he has cast a revealing light on the 
inwardness of our politics in that period. It is in every sense a most 
distinguished performance. 


The secret of Scott’s magic, as this book reveals it, seems to be 
threefold. In part, it lies in the fact that Scott lived for his paper ; his 
ideals and its own were indissolubly blended. In part, again, it lay in an 
endless capacity for work which was united with a nature in which 
clarity of insight was blended with an emotional drive which gave him 
the power to communicate his convictions to others. In part, also, it 
lay in the fact that Scott had a mind the receptivity of which was never 
dulled by age. The record of the paper under his control is the record 
of a remarkable power to adapt himself to a rapidly changing world 
with the radical ideals of which he was never out of sympathy. No man 
who did not know Scott has fully known what a sense of justice means. 
Ireland, India, women’s suffrage, the Russian Revolutions, the Jews, 
developing Labour, the Boers, upon these, to take only the outstanding 
examples, he made his paper the armed conscience of what was best in 
the British nation. It is a splendid and a stainless record. 


Part of it, no doubt, is due to the extraordinary staff he gathered 
about him, part to the compelling character of the tradition he created. 
W. T. Arnold, C. E. Montague, H. W. Nevinson, L. T. Hobhouse, 
few papers can have had men of this quality, to name only a few, at their 
command. No doubt he drove them hard; no doubt, as the present 
editor, Mr. W. P. Crozier, shows in a supremely interesting chapter on 
Scott as editor, he was a dominating person who knew just what he 
wanted, and got it. But the supreme character of his achievement can 
be measured by two things. First, in the fact that few politicians of his 
period, especially after 1906, ever felt anything a greater distinction 
than praise from the paper; and, second, in the years since he died, 
the vivid spirit he communicated to the Guwardian shows no sign of 
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diminished fire. It is an achievement which only three or four editors 
of his period can even approximately rival. Spender, Massingham and 
Garvin all made their papers by reason of the personality they com- 
municated to them. Each created opinion in a degree even more 
important than their power to purvey news. Each was a profound and 
pervasive instrument of civic instruction. Each fulfilled, that is to say, 
the ideal function of an editor in a political democracy. None of them 
has ever heen regarded as a man whose pen could be deflected by interest. 
None subordinated circulation to truth. None ever suppressed the 
opportunity of opponents to say their say. Of them all, I should judge 
that Scott has the most lasting significance. 

Massingham, I think, was more brilliant than Scott, though far too 
unsteady to exercise the same pervasive influence. Spender influenced 
a smaller circle, and his sympathies were less wide. Garvin has never 
understood the claims of the Left, and with widely generous instincts, 
is yet perhaps a great preacher turned journalist rather than a great 
editor in Scott’s sense of the word. Scott, as I think Mr. Hammond 
brings out superbly, was a great editor because he was a great statesman, 
He knew how to lead. Intellectually, he was always in the van of his 
age; he always had the courage to confront new ideas squarely when 
he met them. He could be fascinated, as by Mr. Lloyd George; he was 
never blinded by his interest in a man. He was always his own master, 
in ethics not less than in ideas. He was rarely deflected by violence 
from seeing the grievances which, almost always, lies behind it in popular 
agitation. He was never betrayed by the easy patriotism which refuses 
to assess the conduct of his own country. He was never betrayed by the 
vulgar illusion that bigness can be equated with grandeur. He was 
never moved by the notion that the rich man is important because he is 
rich. In an acquisitive society he held high the lamp of great principles. 
Never, as Mr. Hammond points out, an initiator of ideas, he knew a big 
idea when he saw one; he was never afraid to harness enthusiasm to it 
and to inspire and guide enthusiasm in others. He did not, in Mr. 
Hammond’s happy phrase, ever “‘ unlearn the wisdom of generosity.” 
If he was judicial he was always sympathetic; if he was deliberate, he 
was never cold. He had remarkable courage in fields where courage is 
a rare quality. He was indifferent to personal glory. It is not the least 
of the virtues of Mr. Hammond’s superb portrait that he makes us see 
why Lord Morley could say that of Scott, as of John Stuart Mill, respect 
for his achievement became part of one’s own self-respect. 

Haroip J. LAsx1. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


UNENDING Batrte. By H. C. ARMstRONG. 302 pp. (Longmans. 95.) 
The story of a Georgian, Leo Keresselidze, who for thirty years has 
fought against the Russians. 


THE SECOND FiveE-YEAR PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT IN THE U.S.S.R. By 

W. P. Coates and ZELDA K. Coates. 129 pp. (Methuen. 35. 6d.) 

A short survey of the second five-year plan with a short preface by 

Mr. Herbert Morrison and a foreword by the Chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
Trade Delegation. 


A Gurwe To Mopern Potirics. By G. D. H. and M. I. Cote. 559 pp. 
(Gollancz. 65.) 
Contains chapters on the political systems of the principal nations, 
the political machine, political theory and principles. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL YEAR Book, 1935. 459 pp. (Harrison. 55.) 

A very useful book of reference, containing biographies of Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, electoral statistics, and a mass of other 
political facts. 


A Hisrory oF Europe IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By BENEDETTO 
Croce. 375 pp. (Allen ec Unwin. 105. 6d.) 

This book contains the substance of lectures delivered by Signor 
Croce in 1931. 

GOVERNMENT-OPERATED ENTERPRISES IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. By 
M. E. Dimmock. 248 pp. (Cambridge University Press. 115. 64.) 

The author, an American professor, conducted this investigation on 
the invitation of the Secretary of War. 

THE TRADE Barance. By Lr.-Cor. K. E., EpGEwortH. 135 pp. 
(Allen c Unwin. 35. 6d.) 

Argues that the trade balance should be subjected to management 
through a slowly and continuously varying rate of exchange. 
FRANCE’s Crisis. By Paut Ernzic. 139 pp. (Macmillan. 75. 6d.) 

Argues that the French crisis can only be cured by devaluation. 
LupwiG FEVERBACH. By FREDERICK ENGELS. 101 pp. (Lawrence. 35. 6d.) 

A translation of Engels’s book which contains a “ classical” state- 
ment of dialectical materialism. 

Harotp Wricut, A Memorr. Edited by C. Ernest Fayte. 187 pp. 
(Allen ¢» Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

Sir Norman Angell, Mr. H. D. Henderson, Dr. Mansbridge, Mr. 
H. G. Maurice, and others contribute to this memoir of the late editor 
of The Nation. 

THE EcoNoMIC CONSEQUENCES OF ProGrEss. By Roy GLENDAY. 302 pp. 
(Routledge. 125. 6d.) 

The Economic Adviser to the Federation of British Industries 
explains that we must “ cease the frantic effort after progress, a progress 
which is a sham and a delusion.” 

THE Goitp STANDARD AND Irs Future. By T. E. Grecory. 184 pp. 
(Methuen. 65.) 

A revised and enlarged edition of this well-known book, first 

published in 1931. 
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AUSTRALIA a ENGLAND. By Henry L. HA. 320 pp. (Longmans. 
125. 6d.) 

Traces the history of the evolution to self-government and Australian 
views on foreign policy and naval defence. 

Tue ABC or Socrat Crepir. By E. S. Hourer. 111 pp. (Nott. 35. 6d.) 

An exposition of the Douglas Credit Scheme. 

Prince Louis OF BATTENBERG. By ApmiRAL Mark KERR. 303 pp. 
(Longmans. 105. 6d.) 
Marx, ENGEts, Marxism. By V. I. LENIN. 226 pp. (Lawrence. 55.) 

A translation of the volume of articles published in Moscow in 1933. 
THE HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN. Edited by Sin Harry 

Luke and Epwarp KerrH-Roacn. 549 pp. (Macmillan. 16s.) 

The third edition of a useful handbook issued by the Palestine 
Government. 

THEORIES OF THE TRADE Cycie. By A. L. Macrie. 198 pp. (Macmillan. 
75. 6d.) 

An investigation into the theories of Mr. Hawtrey, Dr. Hayek, Mr. 
Keynes, Mr. Hobson, and others. 

Tue Iris FREE STATE, ITs GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. 344 pp. 
(Allen ec Unwin, 125. 6d.) 

A detailed examination of the Irish Constitution and government 
and the failure of the settlement. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 1846-1895. By Kart Marx and Friepricu ENGELs. 
ssi pp. (Lawrence. 125. 6d.) 

This is a translation of the Selected Correspondence, edited with 
notes by V. Adoratsky, Director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, 
and published in 1934. 

Inp1A, MINTO AND MoRLEY, 1905-1910. By Mary Countess oF Min To. 
447 pp. (Macmillan. 215.) 

Compiled from the correspondence between Lords Minto and Morley 
and containing extracts from Lady Minto’s journal. 

MARKETING BoarDs AND Import Controt. Sy M. Puiuirs PRICE. 
22 pp. (New Fabian Research Bureau. 6d.) 

A consideration of the present position with regard to marketing 
schemes and import control. 

SEA PowER IN THE MopDERN Wortp. Sy ApmirAL Sir HERBERT 
RicHMOND. 266 pp. (Bel/. 105. 6d.) 

A non-technical discussion of the question of sea power and the 
needs of the chief maritime powers. 

INTRODUCTION TO WoRLD Economics. By K. Simpson. 2935 pp. 
(Allen ec» Unwin. 105. 6d.) 

A plea for international co-operation by an American economist. 
Britain UNDER Protection. By R. M. Finpiay. With a foreword by 
Str ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR. 223 pp. (Allen C Unwin. 65.) 

An examination of the Government’s fiscal policy by a free-trader. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A CORRECTION 
The Editors, 

The “ Political Quarterly.” 

Dear Sirs.—In his excellent contribution to your Essays 
in Law Reform, in your last issue, Mr. Claud Mullins, 
emphasising the importance of insisting on a knowledge of 
penology as an essential part of the equipment of judicial 
persons entrusted with the sentencing of convicted persons, 
adds :— 

“ Reform here would be easy, since legislation would 
not be required; but even the Howard League has, so 
far as I know, never put forward this demand.” 

On behalf of the Howard League I would like both to 
endorse Mr. Mullins’s views as to the importance of such a 
qualification in judges and magistrates, and to state that the 
League has indeed already put forward a demand for it. This 
was perhaps most strikingly expressed on behalf of the League 
by Dr. Hamblin Smith and Dr. William Brown, at a conference 
held in Gray’s Inn Hall, in 1927, and presided over by the 
present Lord Chancellor ; whilst the recent definite statements 
of League policy in respect of the training of Justices of the 
Peace before they take up their work are, of course, intended 
to cover some degree of penological education. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. N. Pritt, 
Temple, E.C.4, Chairman of the Howard League. 
30th October, 1934. 
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